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se, POETRY OF THE MILLION. 
POEMS. BY CAMILLA TOULMIN. 
The poetry of Miss ‘Toulmin is of a class far above the medivcrities annd 
which, by its form and the occasional character of its efforts, it is its untortu-| | 
nate destiny to range. [t contains much of wealth that deserves to be rescued | 


18 from a lot so obscure. Indeed, Miss Toulmin generally sings because she has! 
” first thought ; and puts the Muse forward only because the Muse has something| 
1 to say. he misfortune of this lady's Muse, however, is, that it wants educa-|| 

ting —both as regards its mind and form; but itis rich in the materials that]! 
0 would make the education easy. A little more cuitivation would teach it to’ | 
avoid that confusion of unayes which, occasionally does great myustice to its) 
0 own meanings; and a little earnest mstruction might show this writer's own) 

21 earnest spirit how, sometimes, she thinks im the direction of Truth, yet ends in) 
9 falsehood after all, from not thinking quite enough. Auti-wisdom speaks at), 
y times so like wisdom, whose manner he apes, that it requires great care to}! 
L avoid being misled : as Eros and Anteros each present a figure too apt to de- 

ceive by their resemblance,—wlule one speaks the language of the passions, the! | 
0 other that of the highest truth. We will refer Miss Toulmin for an example of | 
0 what we mean to her poem,‘ The Death of the Pauper Peasant.’ We may)! 

ll observe, too, of Miss ‘Toulmuin’s poetry in general, that her execution is rarely) 

7 


equal to her conception—that she has more science as a singer than voice. She 
raises a train of thought, too often, which she disappoints us in working. ‘There 


68 are few of her lyrics which we should chouse to quote entire, when we seek to 
do her honour. This is a fault obviously within the means of correction,—and) 
of correction by the very qualities which the writer possesses. For the most 

2 part, her lightest essays are suggestive 
Astrology and Alchemy. 
i. “ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, | 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” —Shakspeare | 
: ~ak gently of those two wild dreams, nor curl the lip with seorn, 1] 
l That ever, wearing human shape, such dreaming fools were born, 
: As they whose gorgeous errors shook the steadfast thrones of kings, 

And shadowed Jong the mental world with their outspreading wings 
It was an age of Darkness—yea, the mighty Mind of Man | 
Was straggling ‘mid the brainbles which its pathway overran ; 

8 And feebly shone the star of ‘T'rath, which rises as we gaze, 
1 Until at last we fain must hope ‘twill shed meridian blaze : | 
-s Bat only near the horizon it glimmered to the view | 

56 Of the earnest ones of olden time—the seekers of the True ! i 

Speak gently of those parents old, who, dying at the birth, 
Brought forth their marvellous offspring, to shed upon the earth | 
The truth-enkindled, living light which never shall be lost. I] 
= Astronomy and Cuemisrry '—oh, where can Science boast 
gton Such peerless daughters as the two that time hath won at last 
1 the From travail of the teeming mind, through darksome ages past ' 
more It was a dazzling meteor, that well might lead astray ; i} 
The bounding heart which fain would soar above its home of clay, I} 
er To think the whirling Stars, that watch with their unslumbering eves, 1} 
ting Had power unseen to guide the reims of human destinies. i| 
Sub Oh! surely "twas no grovelling soul that first the thought did own 
sible Which link’d his Being to the Stars, upon their purple throne, 
And mounting on the pinions strong which only Faith can spread, 
— Disdained sometimes the rugged path that Reason loves to tread. 
And yet, methinks, with wounded wing, Faith often in the race | 
— Did turn where Reason’s finger shewed anon a resting-place :— \| 
It might be such indeed were few, and yet the daughter fair, | 
Astronomy, that mounts the path, and doth its steepness dare, i| 
Reveals the things and thoughts that ask of man more ample mind 1} 
jolend Than in her old dead parent's dream were ever found entwined. H 
ran The Hand. 1} 
LAR What is it, fashioned wondrously, that, twin born with the Brain, 
itioh Marks Man from every meaner thing that bounds across the plain, |} 
Or gambols in the mighty deep, or tloats in summer air, — 


What is the help meet for the Mind no lesser life may share ' 
es It is the Hand, the Human Hand, interpreter of Will; 

Was ever servant yet so great, and so obedient still’ 

Of all Creation’s mysteries with which the world is rife, 


| 

Ir seems a marvel! to my soul but second unto Life ! 
R, How weak a thing of flesh it is, yet think what rr has done : | 
I And ask from poor Idolators why it no worship won | 
- bee Yet think —that Hand which never yet knew weariness or soil, 1 
which Whose fairness neither summer's sun nor winter's cold must spoil, 1] 
Which doth not know a harsher rule than leisure’s chosen toil, i} 
Is after all but fashioned like the trembling, clammy thing 
— With which the faded sempstress pale, m youth's yet early spring, | 
“2m. Digs her own grave, with needle small, through Nature's drowsy night, 

"a h Oh! when will Fortune, Justice, too, unbind their eyes to light! 

How is it Fashion's proud array, thus wove on Death's own loom, | 


Ne’er changes, by a demon spell, to trappings of the tomb ! | 

There is simple and tender beauty in lyrics like the following :— | 

atthe The Blind Girl’s Lament. 
, It is not that I cannot see 
The birds and flowers of spring, 

"Lis not that beauty seems to me 


A dreamy unknown thing ; 


It is not that T cannot mark 
The bine and sparkling sky, 

Nor ocean's foam, nor mountain's peak, 
‘That e’er | weep or sigh. 


They tell me that the birds, whose notes 
Fall rich and sweet and full,— 

That these I listen to and love 
Are not all beautiful ! 

They tell me that the gayest flowers 
Which sunshine ever brings 

Are not the ones I know so well, 
But strange and scentless things ! 


My little brother leads me forth 
To where the violets grow ; 

His gentle, light, yet careful step, 
And tiny hand I know 

My mother’s voice is soft and sweet 
Like music on my ear ; 

The very atmosphere seems love, 
When these to me are near. 


My father twines his arms around, 
And draws me to his breast, 
‘To kiss the poor blind helpless girl 
He says he loves the best. 
“Tis then I ponder unknown things, 
It may be—weep or sigh, 
And think how glorious it must be 
‘To meet Affection’s eye ! ° 


Birthday Thoughts. 
*Tis a Birthday! You know whose : 
(ne year added unto those 
Which came round so very fast, 
‘That we said, upon the last, 
We would chronicle no more 
‘Till had passed another score ! 


Well! the sky is just as blue 

As it was in former years ; 

Roses have the self-same hue, 

And each summer flower appears 
Gracetully to raise its head, 

While its fragrant wealth is shed, 
As when rudely from their stem 

We young cluldren severed them, 
To compose a plaything wreath. 
Just the same the hawthorn’s breath, 
As when, in the studious hour, 

it had a torbidden power ; 

For, whule stealing o'er our senses, 
‘Thought was lured from present * tenses” 
‘lo the shady garden plot, 

Or the fields where brooks were not. 
‘There's the old clock striking ten ! 

Is it study-hour again ! 

Yea,—but not from Grammar book,— 
Or in school-room’s prisoned nook 
Read we, as we ponder thus 

Ot the change that is in us! 


Yonder oak tree—not a bit 

Has it grown—I'm sure of it, 

Since against its sturdy bark 
Measured we our three feet height, 
And indented there the mark, 
Which, alas! is vamshed quite. 

‘Tell me—would’st thou, if we could, 
Reeall one hour of childhood’s years, — 
With its April smiles and tears, 
With its trembling hopes and fears ; 
‘These so little understood, 

‘That a young child’s woe or murth, 

Is the loneliest thing on earth ' 

For the Future, castle-building, 
With bright fancy’s ready gilding, 
May not be the wisest way 

We can pass an hour to-day ; 

But methinks *twere quite as wise 

As to turn, with longing eyes, 

‘To the years that dropped so fast 

In that grave we call the Past. 

Earth grows richer every day 

In the wealth that mind must sway. 
So, though the sky be still as blue— 
The summer clouds as fleecy too,— 
‘The flowers as bright—the thrush's note 
As nelly to the ear doth float, 


} 
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rapes m= be glade, ‘sire ; and the Lieutenant was so well pleased with the fellow’s frankness that h. 
Let us with hearts contented own gave him the purse, which he clapped into his pocket, and bolting into the buy 
That we the only change have known. was out of sight in a moment ; but he was soon back again, and he brought oy, 

us a to drink out of ; and the Lieutenant se it out to us, 
CATCHING A PIRATE. litwes,” And when we had finished the wine. we looked round for the stage, 


Our Captain was what maght be termed a thorough-bred bull-dog- | CoMrg®! but he lind cut his cable, and gone clean out of sight. 
achie as long as) Wel, we all thought this retheredd. and we near a quarter of an how 
wt aerey that he would return; but he did not. And so the Lieutenay 
jsaid he would go towards the hut, and we all began to move forward, when the 
tp brought us to a pause ; and 
Sivery Bear chance we eseapéd, for we heard the bullets over ou 
heads. 


| * Confound the rascals,” exclaimed the Lieutenant, “ do they mean to make 
targets of us? Come on, lads; let us take their huts by storm, and rout the 

Ye all drew our cutlasses, prepared our pistols, were about to 

“Please, Sir,” said T, “we can’t be ready—our trysail an’t slung yet. leorward, when a gun from our ship brought us to, and we saw the signal fiyin 

«'Trysail!” exclaimed our Captain ; ‘Ill sail to-morrow if I've nothing but! +4 call us all on board. So we were obliged to give up the idea of making the 
our cook's apron to hoist for a mainsail. There's no knowing what you can do) artack ; and jumping into the boat, we got on board without delay. 
till you try; and I know there isn’t a man among you but would be eager to| ‘The | ieutenant told the Captain what had passed on shore, and pointed 
eatch this piratieal scoundrel as myself; so work away, my lads, and I won ‘the course that the pirate was supposed to have taken ; but the Captain shoo 
spare the grog bottle.” his head, and told the Lieutenant he had been imposed upon, for he had seen the 

The Captain’s words acted like a charm upon us, and we all worked away for ory pirate ship sail ont of a creek on the opposite side of the point of lang 
dear life, and had a ten hours’ spell. At last up went our trysail, jib, and wich lay almost ahead of us. And the Lieutenant bit his lips with 
foresail, as neat as a lady's maid would put on a new gown, amidst three hearty, andj jooked very sheepish—and so did the whole of us that had been ashore. 
cheers from the men. Our Captain, who was down in the cabin, heard the but it was all of no use; we had been regularly humbugged, and there wa 
noise, and was soon on the deck to know what was the matter. My eyes! how! 4, end of the matter. The wind was right aft, and we soon weighed anchor 
he stared when he saw our neat new canvas shivering in thewind.  =——_—land went to look after the pirate ; but the devil a bit of him was to be seen, fx 

« Well done, my lads,” toohtient he, as bis i a with - | or near. 

“T knew you would manage it. rser, serve out adouble allowance of grog; ‘The Captain said he was either the devil, or the Flying Dutchman, or som 
then all hands tur in for a few hours’ rest, and be up and in good sailing trim enchanted swab that could make himself invisible when he 
by sunrise.” : ‘and we tacked, and we lay-to, and we sailed atry, and then we edged away close 

Well, we didn’t want to be told twice ; we were soon alongside of our grog) under the land ; but it was all to no purpose, for we couldn't get a glimpse of 
cans, and when we turned into our hammocks, we didn’t want much rocking to) the pirate. So the Captam and Lieutenant held a consultation, and they thoug 
set us to sleep. ; 4 ‘of one scheme, and they thought of another ; but all to no purpose. At length 

Morning broke, and Tim Bamacle, the Boatswain, piped all hands, and We \the look-out from the mast-head called out, “ Strange sail om the ™ 
were all upon deck in the g of a luff tackle. All was soon ready: and we looked in that direction, and we saw a trim little pixin : sont o 
“Sheet home !” was the : anchor was hove a-peak, the wind right craft, coming along in good style. But she was uo pirate, for she didn’t attemp: 
aft, and we soon left Gibraltar astern of us. | to avoid on; et came right along towards us. 

We sailed, and kept a course westward, and then re-tacked ; and we veered | Qur Captain hailed them, and they came right under our bows, as we lay. 
about on ail points, but devil a bit of a glimpse of this same pirate could we 'to wait for them. ‘They were loaded with silks and various meréhandise of thy 
catch. Our Captain was mottal vexed, and the crew looked at earh other as sort, which they offered for sale. And a sudden thought struck ovr Captax 
> if the "bacco canister had gone overboard. : , | All our ports were closed at the time, and he invited the masted of the pinnace 

ell, towards evening, Madeira being in sight, we deseried a little vessel on board. We quickly covered all our guns with tarpaulins and saiicloths, ani 
right ahead ; she was a, looked rather a suspicious craft. We, whatever came to hand. The marines went down below, and kept out of sigh, 
kept her in view as as the light lasted ; but night came on, and then we) and all pikes and fire-arms were put out of sight; so that we hadn’t the leas 
were all abroad again. @ kept our course towards Madeira; but we hadn't appearance of being a ship of war The merchant came on board with two a. 
ran twenty knots after dark before the man at the mast-head called out, “ Strange tendants, and our Captain, who had pulled off his uniform, and had put 
sail astern !” The Captain looked out astern, and sure enough we could Ya peatjaeket and fur eap, told him he was a trader, and was on his pus 
to Europe with a cargo of choice’ silks and rare , and, therefore, if 


was inherent in him ; he thought nothing ix possible to be 


his ship would carry canvas or answer to 


whole ocean, and every creck and cranny on it, but what I'l have him. Wit! 
the morning's light I'll turn my ship’s stern to Gibraltar, and go in search of 
marauder. So, d've hear, lads, get all ready for sailing by daylight.” 


‘ “ \~< t from her cabin windows,” said the Captain. “Hang me they had any to dispose of, he would deal with them. Well, they talked a bis 

if we wen’t have yet.” ‘ : _ lof French lingo and a bit of Spanish, some of which our Captainseemed tow- 
Well, we put about, and kept a steady course towards the light. We gained) \derstand. And he bought some of their goods, and they received she money, 
ickly on it ; and no wonder, for it did not appear to move from ws. jjand got into their vessel and sailed away. And both our Lieutenants seemed 


“ What the devil does this mean!” exclaimed the Captain. “Tt is not a puzzled to guess what could be the reason why our Captain wished te pass him 
lighthouse, for there is noxe down in the chart in this latitude. But no matter, self off as a merchant instead of the Captain of a man-of-war. But he was 4 
—we'll keep our course, let what will turn up.” | sly old Commodore, and he thonght he would still be able to out-manauvre th 

Well, we kept our course, and we came up with the light at last ; and a pre- cunning pirate ; anc so says he to the officers— 
cious set of fools we looked like. It warn’t a will-o’-th’-wisp nor a ship on fire —« Now, you see, those fellows in that boat are no better than the rest of the 
—no, ing of the kind ; it was only a cursed tar-barrel that had been set on pirate crew; for they are all robbers along the coast. Now these fellows wil 
fire, and then set afloat to deceive, while the cunning pirate cut and run, and soon spread the mews that we are a sich merchant vessel, not haying any means 
gave us the slip. ; A , jof defence. Ii this reaches the ears of any of the pirates, we shall be sure 

Well to be sure, didn’t our Captain swear above a bit when he discovered the’ have some of thein down upon us, and taen——” 
hoax ; but it was all of no use repining ; the rogues had given us the slip, and, ** And then,” rejoined the Liewtenant, “ we'll grapple the scoundrels.” 
that was certain. ; | As the wind was light and nicely off the land, and we kept close inshore, and 

Well, we knew we had neared the African coast, and so we beat about till as all seemed clear both fore and aft, we of the larboard wateh took our tun 
daylight ; but no sail appeared, except a merchant-man or two, which we hailed, down below. We got into conversation about this same pirate that we had sua 
and one of them we learned that a small craft had passed under her stern 4 Jony chase after. Some would persist that it must be the Flying Dutchim, 
during ed which she at first suspected was a pirate ; but she had kept or some of his fraternity. Pat Regan swore that it was the ghost of a ship, ax 
her course wi t attempting to molest them. A good reason why—the lub- was quite supernatural ; and they all laughed at Pat, and said he was afraid 0 
bers knew there was a tight brig of war close at her heels. ae |'the pirate. And then Pat bounced up, and exclaimed, 

Mogadore was on our starboard, and the Captain made up his mind to run, «- Blood an’ ‘ouns! who says l’m afraid! Divil aone fear I in the broad day- 
close under it, to'reconnoitre. We got into a snug little cove under the head- Jight ; but a ghost in the dark is quite another thing. Didn't poor Paddy He- 
land, and we let go the stream cable, for there warn’t wind enough to blow @ gan’s ghost come to my hammock two nights after he died, and ask me to retun 
feather off the spanshankle, and the water was as smooth as the chin of our the shirt I borrowed of him! Poor fellow, he had a drop too much, and wet 
dandy Lieutenant, what never had a beard. Well, we spied two or three huts! off so suddenly that he died before he had time to ask me for it.” 
along shore that seemed to belong to some fishermen, for we could just see the — « What, did he die through hard drinking ’” inquired Joe Gibbons. 

topmast of their craft peeping over the sand-hill. So we manned a boat.) « No, honey,” replied Pat, “ he broke his neck one morning.” 
and the Lieutenant, with Joe Gibbons, myself, and six others, went ashore to « How was that?” asked Joe Gibbons. 
try what information we could get. We took Joe Gibbons with us, because he « Sure, he went out early one morning, to say his prayers,” replied Pat, “ad 

i understood their lingo. So then we went ashore, and came athwart one while he was praying by the side of the priest, he fell through a trap-door, and, 
the huts, and we hailed them; and there came out to us a jolly feilow, who, by some blunder, some spalpeen had thrown a rope round his neck that happened 
ed like a Spaniard, although perhaps a little darker, and he spoke enough of| to be fastened to a beam, and sure it squeezed the breath out of him, And # 
en English to make himself understood. And Joe Gibbons began to get to the ghost, I’m as sure of that as { stand here. 1 saw him as plain as I could 
—— weigh ; but somehow or other he didn’t sail on the night’ see the lashings of my hammock. He had a rope round his neck, and a ditty 

rd couldn't understand him. night-cap on his head; and he held out his hand, and said, ¢ Pat Regan, Pat 


t laughed, and said jeeringly, % I tell you what, Joe Gibbons, Regan, you spalpeen, give me back the shirt I lent you. 
this man will understand downright English easier than your At (our o'clock, a.m., the Boatswain piped all hands, and we were up on deck 
n the turning of ahandspike. ‘The Captain’s eyes sparkled with joy. as" 


1 
” exclaimed the stranger, ‘‘ me ~ 7 it English—me like him [pointed to the larboard. and exclaimed, «« There is the scoundrel, and we'll have 


ingi-2m yee—him intendo Anglist, ver much.” m now, if I am not mistaken.” 

nd then our Lieutenant spoke to him, and asked him if he had seen astrange) Sure enough, there was the same rigged vessel we had seen before ; but be 
sail; but he shook his head, as much as to say he had not. Now we all knew was not flying from us as usual, but appeared to come boldly towards us. 

he was telling a lie, and so did the Lieutenant. Well, it wasno use threatening, = Ah, ah!” said our Captain, “I feel convinged my scheme will succeed 
because threats would not squeeze the words out of hum ; and so the Lieuten- ‘The fellow mistakes us for a merchant. Keep our ports well closed ; conce# 
ant put five pounds into a purse, and held it up before him ; and then the stran- every thing that may give us the least appearance of a man of war.” 

seemed to consider how he should contrive to), His order was promptly obeyed, and we kept under easy sail, in order to ZI" 


ie 


3 


ger’s eyes began to glisten, and he shou 
obtain the . And he was-not long before he made up his mind ; and then) the pirate an opportunity of nearing us, which he could easily do, as he was YY 
he put his on his and us to draw round him ; and then he took far the swiftest sailer. He carried a swivel gun a-midships, which he fired st 


told 
up a stick, and drew on sand the very shape and likeness of the pirate’s ship\ us, and the shot rattled among our rigging, but did no harm. Our Captain, 
ich we had seen the day previons. And then be asked the Lieutenant if that however, ondercd the anyon to be lowered quickly, thereby giving them room ' 


was the slup he meant ; and the Lieutenant said it was. And then the stranger) suppose that their shot had told. 
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We kept ou ae 
r cou 
was built of a kind of stuff and sailed complet us, and in less 
seemed quite elastic t looked more li ely round us. His wal prerogative w . 
motion of her hel ie. It sat on the water as like canvas than wood vessel} century. And wh a8 More Majestic, mor 7 : 
brought her close an light ax a feathe whieh!) * What" sees? ‘The awful, than in the ni 
— cael ee sup to the wind, and she e r, and the least!ite vawat th it may be asked—* can y on is plain aa the Q the nineteenth 
authority, and one ian wh as took a look) shattle—with j 4 Elizabeth? T eras 
ag le ys onegebenm 10 seomed to give hi ith gold, a mo ith ignorance, w ? These days, wi we 
us whe y name is Pet give his orders| tin 4 nster all brai e, wholly brutish, di ve, with famine 
panes er, it was our old throughout the | ain, and 30 the ish, digging in the pi 
the impudence and could swear to near Mogadore. ki acquaint-| hard relentless and, and crushing very 6 st <a 
him amon new him the! grasp ? Woul shing the pulses domins 
a-lee, we could ha vil, and never consid gathousand. The fel e|\ty. merry days, whe ould you not rath of thousands within 1 
tno caution. A a gun. He had im down, and sent h eless, bacon and Majesty ‘tp , burn : 
The Ca . After sailing ror plenty ol cours nt him to) $9 ne step b bread and al opinion~-b t 
he Captain, in ord md us, he fired age and impud iF p backward, but nd ale sufficient ut who had 
ont pt ence,| (en arged sympathi many in adv to the day No; ’ 
ghi-to. O ithe deeeptior gun into us again! still ympathies of men; ance ; our faith sti 
wane 1, immediately struck bh learning to ; in the rev ut still increasing i 
‘ ove belief pay toward erence which sing in the 
bits of sail vered with tarpaulin, is fore. belief that wh the nat which man has | 
aud the atever chan ature of his fel earned and 
Well. the pi and tarpaulins. y cocked, were covered rines) ave that spirit of wi ge may and must ellow-men ; in the 
4 pirate boarded over with| the golde of wisdom and take place in th 
was our old ac sever the bow _the golden days,) wani nd tolerance (certai suciol fabrie— 
wen. that sent us on The first who stepped o be altered and re Srong among not a social 
pas a wild goose chase n board! | ile, the seafluldi par brick by bri strong th ure 
the word him No sox two brace of pistols, as growing by 
i thin » p about it.”— stone. ean - 
on their legs, and give them than our CONT tas Jerrold. 
ty ee.” In an inetant tho marinse NTEMPORARY ORAT 
» collar of his shirt, but the f *mancipation-bt pund it 
m. through the head. ‘The aptain, however, with He was ociation, led to his beir Jatholic, to sit, his ambit as 
fairly blew th e wore, and gave them 1¢ other fellows gol sented his nem woful ; and was al = ard for the ae 
a broadsid got on board thei’ sation berough— ultimately cor county of Lou 
on could mn out of the water, and t! 4 side, which told neir! he made his fi # that of Milby vtent to slip into : th. 
then wtp end their veasel ws so true, that it his first speech Port. In 1 Parliament for 
ok pint oh awney pirates sw as shivered into fi the Refor im the Hou “ 831, on the % a 
swimming abe ito fragments ;) m-bill. He had se of Commons. 2ist of March, 
to work, and the ' cried the Capti put like so man perceived, and ad not long proceed » i 
»y quickly went t aptain. Powder and any water-rats.| Macs and acknowledged ed with his add sending of 
J towards the s ent to Davy Jones's loe shot was so Macaulay, « mine of ged by thew chee ness eve. the 
in . shore, we of s locker set) gratifie of oratoriwal P rs, that they had House 
sailed , we observed that ; | gratifieation. wealth, and 4 in hin, as 
tasked of the pirate, ut another latina rigged vess ceded him reputation for a perpetual source of 
sharp for the chase, het befallen her — had) In this reapect he the anxiety was ax a speaker had 
grape and caniate e quickly got within ri wind was up, and we ague! Sheil, all me was differently situated f a to hear bry maiden 
that cant there little be ange, and gave th were too! !an essay expected much ed from his eloqu essay, 
. So after a precious = bark to pieces, and i: such a dose oftland ist, were known only Macaulay's From Me 
who bad ches, wo up down with all! made wae had been his few of his of course, as 
months, of these seas daring pi-| comparison, 4 more brill mporacies at Cambrd 
pirate ed in that those inarauders, that it he allowance must and 
THE too, were sarge his absolute ne achieved a triumph ; but 
wiekeder and . things hadn't come = world isn’t what it used But Mr. Sheil anti- English 
the » this pass.” ed tol rician. il shewed h 
thoughts have been voiced in ev the burlders of Babel we The world gets; nein. The war over and — almost as great a tac 
the fowls have taken under o er, a dege-| enty himself with an E ig t hus subsequent forbore to 
majesty of the law sof the auw—the fi ur protection the} oquence as energetic an English party ; « 
toe on xe fish of the sea. W never run c rgetic but more ch vy; aud, while stall carecr, 
geese a property in th asses of the reign of V have! counter to the feels we of 
iety whose motto, spe om the lobsters « ch of ten-) sethe or the party republics parts grave thie 
ritual B cw an. 
Never to link ly, is— illingsgate. fish the new Irish Cathol jratitude for emancipation 
Never to link our pleasure poe a the Ref ‘athohe members, vot 4 made him 
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4, 
him in the power with which he works out an idea, an argument, or an ther occasion, speaking of “divine service,” as referred to in an act of parti. 


: “ila stration, so as to make it carry all the force and weight of which it can pos- ment, he jetted m a parenthesis (« divine is an alias for Protestant”) well under. 


sibly be made capable. And this, although it is really the result of such art, sthod by the Roman Catholics, and having as much force as twenty elaborate 
is done by means apparently so simple that the hearer's mind is uneonsciously speeches. He is not very reverent in his jokes. Alluding to the Temporajj. 
captivated. A adaptation of some common thought, an infusion of ner- ties-act, he observed that + Lord Stanley had struck off ten bishops at one blow 
vous metaphor, which gives a colouring to a whole passage without leaving open he blew off ten mitres from the head of the hierarchy at a single puff.” If he 
point tangible to opposition ; delicate antithesis, the more effective from its @an make a witty point or shape a felicitous phrase, no fastidiousness of taste or 
not appearing forced ;—these are among the many arts which Mr. Sheil uses to delicacy of feeling restrams him from wreaking his wit on an antagonist. There 
insinuate his views and feelings into the mind, while avoiding the appearance of are several instances on record where he has done this towards individuals, 
making a deliberate assault, or laying himself out to entrap or to persuade. though never in an ill-natured or spiteful spirit. He is equally liberal in his 
Oceasionally there are bursts of passionate eloquence which it requires all your sarcastic allusions to classes or bodies of men, and not more delicate. We re. 
scepticism to make you believe are not the warm outpourings of an excited member an instance in one of his speeches which illustrates this peculiarity iy 
mind ; but so you may say of a Kemble or a Macready. In his speeches on his style. He had been drawmga somewhat glowing and overcharged picture 
Irish subjects especially this apparent sincerity is most conspicuous. His heart of the good results to ensue from chureh reform, and he summed them up in 
always appears to be in his appeals to the English nation on behalf of his coun- terms of characteristic power, and of a degree of coarseness not often met with 
try, and no doubt at many times he must fling off his habits of preparation and in his speeches. He said, as a climax to his anticipations of good, that when 
ive rein to his feelings or his imagination. In speaking of Ireland he personi- these reforms should have been effected, “the bloated paunch of the unwieldy 
Fes her—talks of her and her wrongs as he would of some lovely and mjured rector would no longer heave in holy magnitude beside the shrinking abdomen 
woman, whose cause he was espousing. Sometimes his propensity to personly of the starving and miserably prolific curate.” 
runs him into extremes. Speaking of the address for a Coercion-bill in 1833, | Sometimes his sarcasm on individuals is really searing, sometimes playfully see 
he characterised it as one « which struck Ireland dumb, and clapped a padlock vere. We remember one amusing instance of the latter. One day, at the 
on her lips ; though it never could stop the throbbing of her big and indignant Catholic association, a volunteer patriot—a Mr. Addis, we believe—came for. 
heart!” One of his most remarkable and beautiful outbursts of nationality was ward and made avery strong speech, more remarkable for enthusiasm than pr- 
in 1838, in his celebrated attack on Lord Lyndhurst for his “alien” speech. dence, in which he ofiered, if necessary, to lay his head on the block in the 
Alluding to the alleged charge that the Irish were aliens in blood and religion, cause of Ireland. His address was rather a dangerous one to those whom he 
he delivered this magnificent burst :-— \professed to serve, as the crown lawyers were at that time more than usually 

Where was Arthur Duke of Wellington when those words were uttered! on the alert. Mr. Sheil desired publicly to counteract the possible mischief, 

Methinks he should have started up to disclaim them. |He rose, and, with his peculiar sarcastic emphasis, mes «The honoura- 
4 ‘ a ible gentleman has just made us an oblation of his head: he has accompanied 
‘The battles, sieges, fortunes that he'd pass'd | his offer with ‘abies evidence of the value of the sacrifice.” Columns of 
ought to have come back upon him. He ought to have remembered that, abuse from Mr. O'Connell would not have proved half so effectual as this quiet 
from the earliest achievement in which he displayed that military genius which rebuke. 
has placed him foremost in the annals of modern warfare, down to that last|} But we must draw these observations toa close. The characteristics and 
and surpassing combat which has made his name imperishable—from Assaye to defects of his speeches have been more dwelt upon, because his eccentricities 
Waterloo—the Irish soldiers, with whom your armies were filled, were the in-| of delivery have been frequently and powerfully described. ‘There is a striking 
separable auxiliaries to the glory with which his unparalleled successes have correspondence between his personal peculiarities and the leading features of 
been crowned. Whose were the athletic arms that drove your bayonets at, his speeches. ‘There is a harmony between the outer and inner man which 
Vimiera through the phalanxes that never reeled in the shock of war before’ you do not find in others,—for instance,in Mr. Macaulay. Having read his 
What desperate valour climed the steeps and filled the moats of Badajos ' speeches, if you see him, you are not surprised to find that it was from him that 
All, all his victories should have rushed and crowded back upon his memory; \they proceeded. Small m stature, delicately formed, with a strongly marked 
Vimiera, Badajos, Salamanca, Albuera, ‘Toulouse—and, last of all, the yreat- countenance full of expression, he looks the man of genius, and betrays in 
est. Tell me, for you were there—I appeal to the gallant soldier before me every motion that unpulsive temperament on which excitement acts like a whirl- 
(pointing to Sir Henry Hardinge), who beats, | know, a generous heart man wind. He seems “ of imagmation all compact.” You see the body, but you 
intrepid breast—tell me, for you must needs remember, on that day when the thnk of the uund. It is embodied passion, thought, faney ; net mere organ- 
destinies of mankind were trembling in the balance, while death fell in showers jised matter. “Look! what comes here'—a grave unto a soul, holding the 
upon them: when the artillery of France, levelled with the precision of the Eternal Spurit against its will!” you are tempted to exclaun with the poet who 
most deadly science, played upon them, when her legions, meited by the of all others could have appreciated such rare products bf nature's love-labour, 
voice, inspi by the example of their mighty leader, rushed agam and jsuch unusual blendings of the spiritual and the material. Yet there is nothing 
again to the contest ;—tell me if for an instant, when to hesitate for an instant) jof the beautiful in a physical sense, little of that personal perfection or refine- 
was to be lost, the ‘aliens’ blanched’ And when, at length, the moment for ment which made a ~~ ora Shelley so loved or worshipped by their inti- 
the last decisive movement had arrived; when the valour, so long wisely mates. ‘The charm of Mr. Sheil’s appearance consists in the striking and pow- 
checked, was at last let loose; when with words familiar, but immortal, the) errul developement of intellect ; iy the quick reflex of thought in the features ; 
great captain exclaimed, ‘Up, lads, and at them '’—tell me if Catholic [reland)|the mobility of body, the firm grasp, as it were, which 1s taken by the mind of 
with less heroic valour than the natives of your own glorious isle precipitated the corporeal frame, making it the ready and obedient slave of its slightest and 
herself upon the foe! ‘The blood of England, Scotland, Ireland, flowed im the jmost sudden will, ‘Thoroughly masculine im moral strength, in the intensity of 
same stream, on the same field ; when the chill morning dawned their dead lay |his feelings, and the strong power with which he unpresses them on others, Mr. 
cold and stark together ; in the same deep pit their bodies were deposited ; the! |Sheil has also all the femunity which we attach to our idea of the poetical tem- 
n arm of spring is now breaking on their commingled dust ; the dew falls |perament, though it shews itself wet im personal delicacy or symmetry so much 
heaven upon their union in the grave. Partakers in every peril, in the)/as in a supreme and serene control over the bedy by the spirit. ‘There is more 
glory shall we not participate’ And shall we be told, as a requital, that we jot Edmund Kean than of Shelley in tus transparency of the corporeal man to the 
are estranged from the noble country for whose salvation our lifeblood was intellectual light within. A writer, who would seem to be well acquainted 
out?” with his subject, has said, speaking of Mr. Sheil’s personal appearance,— 

The effect produced by this passage will not be easily forgotten. ‘The pas- * Small in stature and make, like so many men of genius, he bears the marks 
sionate vehemence of the speaker and the mournful music of his voice were a) ot a delicate organisation. ‘The defeets of a figure not disproportioned, and 
living echo to the deep emotions with which his soul seemed charged. Lord) |yet not stretly symmetrical, are overlooked m the play of the all-informing 
Lyndhurst was in the house at the time, and although conscious that the whole, jmind, which keeps the trau.e and limbs m rapid aud harmonious motion when 

was only a beautiful phantasmagoria raised by the art of the rhetori- in action. ‘The body, though so smal! m itself, is surmounted by a head which 
cian, still he could not but admire. Jt would seem invidious to attempt to nen- lends 1 dignitv,—a head, though proportionately small in size, yet so full of in- 
tralise so fine a burst of feeling ; but a few words of truth will go far to do it. tellectual developement, so wide-browed, that, while it seems large in itself, it 
It unfortunately happens that Mr. Sheil himself, in a speech at the Roman /raises the apparent stature of the wiry frame on which it rests, The forehead 
Catholic Association in January 1823, laid down im distinct and unequivocal! is broad and prominent but, at first sight, it rather contradicts the usual de- 
terms the very same doctrine—that the Irish were aliens—for giving currency |velopement of the intellectual; though really deep and high, it seems to over- 
to which he so successfully assailed Lord Lyndhurst with the keen arrows of lus |hang the brow. Under it gleams an eye, piereing and restless even in the re- 
oblivious passion. ||pose of the mind, but indeseribably bright and deep-imeaning when excited. 

Metaphor aud antithesis are the chief agents he uses in his speeches. Some- |The mouth, swall, sharp—the lips chiselled fine, ull, under the influence of 
times the latter is exquisitely perfect ; sometimes, on the other hand, laboured |passion, they are almost transparent like a shell—is a quick ally in giving point 
and clumsy, and so forced as to defeat itself. ‘Too often he is run away with |and meaning to the subtlest ideas of the ever-active brain; apt in its keen like 

duction of this pleasing but mechanical mode of pointing thoughts, to expression, alike of the withering sarcasm, the delicate irony, or the overwhel- 
manifest injury and weakening of his argument or of the general toue he jung burst of sincere aud passionate vehemence. ‘The features generally are 
wishes to convey. ‘Then you see that he is only the orator, the sentence-ma- |small, but, under the influence of ennobling emotion, they seem to expand, 
ker, the painter of brilliant pictures ; that he wishes his triumphs to be :more until, at times, they look grand, almost heroic. Yet when the baser 
over the ; or the imagination than over the reason or the judgment obtain the mastery over this child of impulse—as they will sometimes over the 
His style has other defects akin to these. For instance, he will often sacrifice best in the heat of party warfare —these features, so capable of giving expres- 
the real strength of a phrase and endanger the success of the thought or argu- |sion to all that elevates our moral and intellectual nature, become contracted, 
ment it conveys, led away by the seductive sound of some word or words |the paleness of concentrated passion over-spreads them. Instead of the elo- 
rhythmically pleasing in combination, but the application of which in such a quent earnestness of high-wrought feeling, you see (but this is rare, indeed) 
manner the judgment rejects ; and he will also lose the force and beauty of||the gloating hue of suppressed rage, the tremulous restraint of cautious spite. 
real antithesis in the glitter of the novelty of its false counterpart. For an odd |In place of the dilated eye, and features flushed with noble elevation of soul, or 
paradoxical he will risk the simplicity and truth of a sentence. Speak- conscious pride of intellectual power, you have a keen, piercing, adder-like 
ing of the ig Tithe-bill, he exclaimed, “‘Tithes are tobe abolished. How ' \glance, whithering, fascinating, but no longer beautiful. Yet the intellect, 
By providing for them asepulchre from which they are to rise in an vnmortal \though for atime the slave of passion, is the intellect still ” 
resuscitation !” ‘This is an abuse of language. His metaphors are bold and His peculiar style of eloquence, his rapidity of utterance, variety and impres 
striking. Among many brilliant things in his speeches against Lord Stanley he jsiveness of action, and harmonious tones of voice, now deep and richly melodie 
said,—-‘ The people of Ireland behold the pinnacles of the Establishment shat- ous in the expression of solemn emotion, now loud and piercing in the excite- 
tered by the lightning of Grattan’s eloquence.” |iment of passion, almost defy description. Imagine all the beauties of Kean’s 

He excels in sarcastic humour, which is generally conueyed in the most deli- | performance of Othello crowded into half an hour's highly sustained eloquence, 
cate touches. He is like Lord Lyndhurst in the ase ease and artlessness jand you have some tangible idea of what is the effect. While the impulse is 
with which he infuses the most keen and cutting allusions by the addition of 4 jupon him he seems as if possessed, his nature is stirred to its very depths, the 
word or the turn of a sentence in the midst of the most level argument. He jfount uns of his soul pour forth unceasingly the living waters. His head glows 
seldom makes a “dead set” at his victim, like Lord Brougham ; aud he there- like a ball of fire, the soul straggles through every outlet of expression. His 
fore produces the more effect. Some of his smartest hits of this kind were at |arms uow raised aloft, as if in imprecation, are in a moment, extended down- 
Lord Stanley. It was he who spoke of that minister as “ the then Secretary-at- |wards, as if in supplication, the clenched fingers clasped like those of one in 
war with Ireland ;” and, when alluding to Sir James Graham in council with the, strong agony. Anon, and the small, thin, delicate, wiry hand, is stretched 
noble Jord, he spoke of them as “ Lord Stanley and his confederate.” On ano-} forth, the face assumes an expression the very ideal of the sarcastic, and the 
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finger of scorn is pointed towards the object of attack. A thousand varying ex-| by the sea, in 1430, a mer-maid was washed into the mud, and taken to 
i each powerful and all beautiful, are crowded into the brief time|'Edam, was dressed in women’s apparel, and taught to spin. It fed like a frow, 
Soring which his excitement (which, like that of actors, though prepared, is) but could never be brought to offer at speech, although it lived several years at 
ine while it lasts) hurries him on to pour forth his whole soul m language Haarlaem. Well attested accounts of various others about this time counte- 
of such elegance and force. _ nance the necessity which prompted the King of Portugal to resort to law against 
Mr. Sheil occupies a position different from that of most of his countrymen in) the Grand-Master of St. Jago, in order to determine which party these monsters 
parliament. ‘The Irish member who most approaches him in intellectual quali-, belonged to : besides, who could doubt the Hav-mand and Hav-frue of the 
ties, though not in actual eloquence, is Mr. Wyse. Like Mr. Wyse, he has; North Sea, after the asseverations of the Norwegian fishermen as to their exist- 
associated himself with the Whig party, who chose him to be one». heir min- ence | 
isters when they desired to fraternise with the Irish Catholics, because he was, In approaching towards our own times, the details are clenched with increas- 
at once talented, moderate, and respectable. For joining them, lie has been) ed mtrepidity of assertion. ‘Thus, in 1682, the apostolic missionary, Meroila 
made the subject of virulent abuse by the extreme party in Ireland ; but he has, da Sorrento, being on the coast of Congo, discovered that the mer-maid is to 
too much steadiness of purpose and good sense to be much atlected by it. His; be tound throughout the river Zaire ; and he further tells us, that from the mid- 
position in the House is well earned, not merely by his eloquence, but also by dle upwards it has some resemblance of a woman, as in its breast, nipples, hands, 
the general amenity of his disposition, whether as a politician or a private in-) and arms, but downwards it is altogether afish, ending in a long tail forked : 
dividual. Were all the Irish members like Mr. Sheil, the trish question might) its head is round, its eyes full, its mouth large, and its face like to that of a 
be speedily and satisfactorily settled. jealf. ‘The Portuguese call it perxe molker (the woman-fish) ; and Merolla, to 
—EE | whom we shail have an eye im future, adds—* | have eat of this divers times, 
n and it seems to be well relished, and not unlike swine’s-flesh, which its entrails 
MARVELS IN MARINE NATURAL HISTORY. likewise resemble.’ Should any one doubt after this, let them listen to another 

« O wonderful, wonderful, and most wonderful wonderful, |. of his stones -— 

And yet again wonderful.” | “ The captain of acertam stop having been in a great storm, drove into one 
and soagain would he say, had he ©! these ports to repair lus damaye ; lus passengers gomg ashore to look about 
= them, discovered at a distance a sort of sea-monsters, like unto men, and that 
not only in thear figures, but likewise in their aetwns, for they saw them plainly 
gather a quantity of a certain herb, with which they plunged themselves into 
the sea. Having observed what sort of herb this was, the passengers gathered 
several bundles of it likewise, and laid the same upon the shore ; the sea-mon- 
sters returning, and finding it ready gathered to ther hands, tock it up and plung- 
ed into the sea as before. But, O, the great example of gratitude that reigns 
plied, the shell of fiction and exaggeration which envelopes them broken away, ©YeH 1 the deeps' ‘These creatures knowing themselves to have been obliged, 

and the monsters reduced to their proper dimensions, many of them might be forthwith drew trom the bottom of the sea a great quantity of coral, and other 
found actually to exist. Pliny has been sneezed at for many assertions whieh tine products, and carrying them ashore, laid them in the same place where 
modern research has proved to be correet. ‘To be sure, there seems some dy-| they had found the herb Hits Lemg repeated several times, the passengers 
namical condition wanting m his story of Caligula’s galley bemyg stopped by a) thought these creatures endeavoured to exceed them in benefits; and therefore 
remora, despite of the efforts of four hundred lusty rowers,—a tact which hap-| 4 4 great r arity scarce to be paralleled even in rational annals, they resolved, 
ned in his own remembrance , nor is he very clear, though quoting Lic: if possible, to take them. For this purpose they procured a net from the ship, 
Macer, in showing that lampreys are of one sex only, aud rear thei tamilies by wad pitched it in a proper place, but though thew design succeeded so far as to 
means of serpents which are slily allured to their haunts. Still no man ought take them, yet could not they hold them, they showed them another human trick, 
to doubt that Ovid has moved and Pliny has seconded, that the golden searus, “leh = by = hed the re and tnaking their escape, never appearmg there 
finding himself entrapped in a net, and, knowing that his big head has no chance) “!t€F 45 long as the ship staid. — 
with the meshes, ane’ making a stern-board, tries back with his tail : and Now, unless Merotla bangs Tom Pepper. this tale must be believed to the 
should a comrade on the outside expy the exertions, he forthwith swims to the) Ser letter ; mdeed, should it not be true, Pinte ws only » type of him. But 
rescue, claps his mouth to the caudal falerum, and heaves witha will Should ought a writer to be questioned who is well corroborated ' Another musstonary, 
the escape be effected, the scarus may range about the bay, browze at lus plea- Dos Santos, only two years afterwards, enjoyed feasting upon mer-maids on the 
sure, and turn in in comfort ; for both Aristotle and Oppian bear witness that) /CO#t of Eastern Ethiopia , and Padre Cavazzi not dnly deseribes the pesce don- 
he feeds on herbs, chews the cud, and sleeps as soundly as a ground-ter butt)“ 1690, but Labat vives its effigres—and a queer creature it ts, if implicit 
The ancients seem, however, to have studied the habits of fishes with more in-| | onfidence can be placed on the likeness. Mr. Matcham swears they were re- 
terest than the moderns have done, and to have tamed them in Lhe ponds even. eularly cut up and seld by weight in the fish markets at Mombaza ; and in the 
as Philemon Holland renders it, to the wearmg Ol ** ear THis Some tightish) vear 1700, Join Brand gathered additional notices about them in the Orkneys. 
yarns are spun upon this topic, and though we may reasonably doubt ot the shell of} He relates th al, about twoor three years belore his visit, there was a boat pass- 
a tortoise being sufficient for the roofol a dwellig-house, that us rielt toot kept with several gentlemen iit, and by the way inthe Voe of Quarf, through 
in a locker will deaden the vessel's way through the water, that dolplins leap which they went, there appeared somwethug unto them with its head above the 
over the ship's mast-head, and that oysters have a special virtue ayamest the water, which as they could diseern, had the face of an old man, with a long beard 
venom of the sea-hare ; yet there is uo question that the tunny and eword-tish) 4uging down, and it neared them sulficrently to enable them all to get a giunpse 
suffer to madness from the persecution of the apparently insiguilieant asso, or! of lis teatures. Where there are mer-men there also mer-mards may be look- 
sea-estrus, and that « fish actually lays its eggsin a weed nest, and sits on them. ¢d for, and we will let Mr. Brand contmue las narrative m his own terms :— 
The artifice used by the Cancer phalanginm to ensnare its prey, las been recent.) About tive years simee a boat at the fisting drew her lines, and one of them, 
ly noted. ‘This contrivance consists in dressing itself up, as it were, m the!) the Nshers thought, having some great fish upon it, was with greater dithcul- 
fragments of a fucus (the narrow-leaved variety of Hudson's civatus), whieh! |t¥ tan the rest raised from the ground, but when raised, it came mere easily to 
it seems to cut off, and to attach to the long hairs of tts body and legs by means the surface of the water, apon winch a creature like a woman presented itself 
of a glutinous substance ; thus nnitating a perfect plaut of that lucus se aecur at the side ot the boat , it had the face, arms, breasts, shoulders, &c.. of a wo- 
ately, as to deceive the casual spectator , ian, and loug har hanging down the back, but the nether part from below the 
Such matters, however, are not amenable to our present inqairy ; vor are) UTE ts Was bene ath the water, so that they could not understand the shape 
whales, sword-tish, grampuses, and such “ small deer” our object  Havmg thereat, the two fishers whe were in the boat, bemg surprised at this strange 
other fish to fry, we take a loftier, or rather a deeper range, and shall hand up sight, one of them unadvisedly drew a kuife wud thrust it ito her breast, where- 
all we know about mer-inen, mer-maids, krakeus, sea-serpents, and barnacies "P" she ened, as they * Alas and the hook giving way she fell back- 
the which, though duly recorded as having been seen from tine to time, seme ward and Was no more seen, the hook bemp big went m at her chinand out at 


how or other contrive io elude our hundreds of cruizers and thousands of our! Upper ip 
The Bishop Poutoppdan properly observes that “ re then we have an au/hentor instance of the anunal’s erying out on being 
mers and divers see strange forms in the deep recesses of the sea, winel hardly stabbed 5 and the noted mer-man seen at the Dranond Rock off Martinique, 
any other eyes have beheld ;” and he thinks that if the ocean were drained,“ distinetiy heard to blow its nese. The mer-maid seen in 1809, at Caith- 
there would then be a goodly exhibition of uncommon and amazing mare mon- nes, by the Rev. David Mackay, minster of Keay, his daughter and others, 
sters. This, of course, was a consummation which he could ouly long for ; but) Y4> observed to be very adroit i its setions, and when the waves dashed | the 
grappling boldly with known * facts,” he forthwith introduces us to various! hair, whieh was of a es er shade over her face, the hands were immediate- 
wonders of the creation, and vouches for the truth of what he advauees under ly employed torepiace u. It also rubbed its throat, which was slender, smooth, 
evidence enough to satisfy any reasonable man. When an Italian Creerone, in and white, and it frequently extended its arms over its head, as if to frighten a 
leading a gaping T. G. round a church, is asked whether a miracle he may be bird that hovered overit, Su John Sinclair afterwards saw this very mer-maid, 
relating is really credible his reply is sla serito nee Libre! On the same prinei-| OF CB® of the sate tauuly. Now in face of these facts, your disagreeable mat- 
ple our yarns are submitted to the belief of our readers, since every thread ip) (ter-ol-fact men Ww il stall sutrade their meredulity, and they offer to ex many 
them is “ written in books.” of the appearances by summoning manatees and seals to their aid. To be sure 
Among the inarvels of marine Natural History, the Mer-men and Mer-maids; “° have seen seals look oddly enough when on guard, with their heads Pe de 
may claim the priority of description, inasmuch as they have been immemoria- above =e a and nas en known a whole boat's-crew, — = = 
bly objects of grave attention. Poets, painters, historians, heralds, navigators,| Ce!ved > but w - oe of the seal with acomb in one flipper a i» 
and indeed all sorts of men, women, and children, have dwelt with avidity on} |"8-glass in the other, as good old Guillim depicts the mer-maid in his Dieplay 
the numerous and veracious tales respecting these curious compounds. The! Heraldry | Seals, to be sure, are partial to hearimg musie, but 
gravest of the ancients talked of mer-folk, and knew wel! what they were, other-| makes Oberon bear testimony to the musteal powers of the sea-maids. pla- 
nations are cruelly sober : according to Sir Humphrey Davy, a very Palephatus 


wise we had never heard of their sirens, aad nereids, and tritons, and other atend- “ey” 
; : | in lus way, the Caithness phenomenon proved to be a stout young traveller, who 


So said our great poet, Shakespeare, once ; 
lived to read the marvels we are about to narrate. Our readers are aware, from) 
well-authenticated narratives, that the sea is wonderfully abundant im all sorts) 
of creatures, from the Rorqual, of upwards of a hundred feet in length, to the) 
living food upon which the microscopical vorticella preys. But there are some), 
objects rather difficult to swallow, the deseriptions of which, though given by 
persons of credit and reputation, have usually been regarded as downright fig 
ments. This is. perhaps, rather too hard, since, were the spearot Ithurel ap 


ants u B: 
Sos Degen ‘had been bathing at the spot and time when the sea-nymph was seen,—bat he 
Prima hominis facies, et pulehro pectore virgo | positively denied the green hair and fishy tal. ‘The said traveller, however, was 
Pube tenus : postrema unmani corpore pistrix | not aware of bathing m waters frequented by mer-maids, or he never would have 


Delphinum caudas utero commissa luporum. | disported there ; we, together with thousands of others, could have told him 

Pliny, indeed, vouches for the existence of these creatures, declaring that he}|of what befel a Tunisian youth, off the Goletta, in 1820, and if this had not 
was able to produce many right worshipful Roman knights of credit to support, scared him nothing would. But incredulity received a shot between wind and 
the assertion ; he instances a mer-man near Cadiz which used to board their water in 1822, when a real-earnest mermaid was brought from Batavia and) ex- 
faileye at night, and mer-maids, it appears were common enough in those days., hibited in London, where it eventually became a ward of the Lord Chancellor. 
at we have the testimony of later writers than Pliny to establish the existence The height of this ereature was rather more than two feet, and it was shrivelled 
of the half-human half-fish natives of the deep. Isaac de Lavrey, in his Mestoore, and dried like « mummy. Hs head was the size of a baboon’s and thickly cover- 
@ Angleterre, informs us that, in the year 1187, such a mouster was caught on jed with stroug black haw ; the nose bore a strong resenblanee to the hu- 
the coast of Suffolk, and kept for halfayear. It bore so near a conformity, man forms so likewise did the chin, lips, fingers, nails and teeth, which 
with man, that nothing but the want of speech prevented thew learning his) were full and perfect. ‘The resemblance to the human form ceased immediate- 
whole story. One day it took the opportunity of making its escape, and plung- ly under the breasts, and beneath them were placed two horizontal fins, below 
ing into the sea, was never more heard of. When the dutch dykes were breaeh-| which came the fishy tail, This carried conviction with the million ; but Sir 
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Everard Home and others, not perceiving why any animal should be furnished! Mr Friis was a worshipful consistorial assessor, minister of Bodoen, in Nord, 
with two sets of stomach gear, investigated the matter more closely, and, alter, ‘and, and viear of the College for promoting Christian Knowledge. This gen. 
some trouble, discovered that it was a dexterous junction of a monkey aud a. tleman then is surely worthy of belief! From the narrative which he drew up, 
salmon. The manner in which the union was etlected was so ingenious, and) it seems that in the year 1680, 4 kraken (perhaps a young and careless one} 
the whole object so nicely cemented, as almost utterly to elude detection by the) came into the water that runs between the rocks and cliffs in the parish of Aj. 
common forms of examination. | stahong, though its usual habit is to keep several leagues from land. It hap. 
Thus blown upon, the mermaids lost all credit, insomuch, that the sages of the) pened that its extended lony arms, or antennu@, caught hold of some trees stand. 
Penny Cyclopedia would not even admit of the name being enrolled. Alas for||mg near the water, which might easily have been torn up by the roots; but be. 
tritons, sirens, satyrs, fauns, wgipans, ¢¢ hoc genus omne! Let ws therefore! sides this, as it was found afterwards, he entangled himself nm some openin 
turn to the Kraken or Korven, for which Linnewus formed a eenus under the! 'or clefts im the rock, and therein he stuck so fast, and hung so unfortunately, 
name of Microcosmus. that he could not work himself out, but perished and putrified on the spot. The 
The notion that the ocean is the abode of most gigantic and marvellous crea-| carcase whieh was a long while decaying, and filled great part of that channel, 
tures, has long and very naturally had a rooted possession of the human mind, made it almost impassable by its intolerable stench. 
as is testified by the leviathan of the Seriptures, the many mile fish of the Lal. Much stress is placed by the sceptics on the fact that Krantz, the missionary, 
mud, and some of the marine monsters of the classical writers ‘The proiess-| whe wrote the History of Greenland, sueered at the whole story > but Krantz 
ed naturalists are to be sure rather cautious of committing themselves, and Op jrepeats many little traits with such amination as to shew that he was not 
pian simply says “ In mari multa latent; but Pliny certainly does admit of ~ whole hog” imidel , and it is to hun that we are indebted for the interesting 
whales with a back of fouracres in extent in the Indian seas, yet thinks it ne! particular of the kraken’s allurmg little fishes by the emission of a delicious ex. 
wonder, since there are to be found in those regions locusts of four euluts| halanion. Besides, what is Mister Krantz, after all, arrayed against the battalion 
in length. [n later times the belief in oceanic monstrosities assumed the garb) of brother-authors on the subject! See how Knud Leems the learned pro- 
of philosophic inquiry ; and the Scandinavian writers were successtul inteach-| fessor of Laplandic, and ene of the most exact of the northern ichthyologists, 
ing, that a huge sea-animal, called the kraken, appears on the surface ot the; see how he describes this mighty but unwieldy mass of animated substanee, 
waters in calm weather, floating like anisland, and stretching forth enormous um a book which was annotated by no less a man than Ernest Gunner, the learm- 
pellucid tentacula, or arms, so vast as to resemble the masts of ships Pantmus ed and screntitie Bishop of Drontheim. Now, in a sage discussion of this 
describes it forma refert cancrum heracleaticum Bartholinus calls it hafgu/a;| tenor, it may be necessary to quote Leems at length, in his description of a fish 
and Olaus Magnus—de piserbus monstrosis—confirms what iw edvauced but) whose form and magnitude of body, he asserts, is so unusual, that the sea does 
dear old Pontoppidan, that prince of Norwegian bishops, may he sail to give the, not produce a similar prodigy 
veritable epitome of all accounts, authenticated by the substance ef lus own in “The said fish is very seldom seen above water, as delighting in the depths, 
quiries : and thus he lucubrates :-— | where quiet and almost immoveable a is said to hide itself, environed with an 
* Our fishermen unanimously affirm, and without the least variaten im thei! mealeulable number of every kind of ish. When the fisherman, searching the 
accounts, that when they row out several miles to sea, particularly in the het) sea im order to find a fishy bottom, arrives by aeeident at the place where this 
summer days, and by their situation (which they know by taking a view of cer- monster» skulking in the bottom below, he thinks, from the great number of 
tain points of land) expect to find 80 or 100 fathoms water, tt often happens that) fish he has met there, that he bas found a place that is the most fit for fishing ; 
they do not find above 20 or 30, and sometimes less. At these places they) but when the monster that hes hid, troubled with the plummet that is let down, 
rally find the greatest plenty of fish, especially cod and ling ‘Their lines, begins to move and gradually getup, which is easily ascertained from the space 
say, are no sooner ont than they may draw themup with the hooks all full! that ts between the bottom and the boat becoming gradually less, he finds that 
of fish ; by this they judge that the kraken is at the bottom. They say this! it was not a bettom as he believed, but an immense fish that was hid below 
creature causes those unnatural shallows inentioned above, and prevents their Meantune the fisherman is not solicitons about getting away, knowing that this 
sounding. ‘These the fishermen are always glad to find, looking upon them as) monster is very slow im moving, and advances so slowly, that searcely within the 
a means of their taking abundance of tish. ‘Uhere are sometimes twenty boats jepace of two hours he ean rise from the bottom to the surface of the sea. Yet 
or more got together, and throwiyg out their lines at amoderate distanee from) is he not altogether negligent of his situation, finding by the plummet that the 
each other ; and the only thing they have to observe is, whether the depth con-) monster, gradually emerging, is now at no great distance from the boat. And 
tinues the same, which they know by their lines, or whether it grows shallower without delay, the fisherman having just got away, he begms to appear above 
by their seeming to have less water. If this last be the case, they find that the) the water with huge and monstrous claws, of a variety of sizes and shapes, giv- 
kraken is raising himself nearer the surface, and then it ts not time for them to) img the wea of a wood, thick with different trees stripped of their Bark ; at first 
stay any longer ; they immediately leave off fishing, take to thew oars, and get erect in the air, but soon aller complicated. The species of this monster, how 
off as fast as they can. When they have reached the usual depth ol the place, hornd it 1s and deformed, scarcely can those who have seen it express with words, 


- and find themselves out of danger, they lie upen their oars, and in afew minutes, The mbabitants of Pinmark and Nordland eall this monster Kraken; eleewhere 


after they see this enormous monster come up to the surface of the water , he) through Newway, especially among those of Carmesund, m the diocese of Chris. 
there shews himself sufficiently, thoagh his whole body does not appear, which, tiansand, itis called Brygden.” 

in all likelihood, no human eye ever beheld (excepting the young of this species,|) Here then ts evidence sufficiently circumstantial, one would think, to stagger 
which shall afterwards be spoken of) ; its back or upper part, which seems to) the most incredulous sceptie as to the existence of the stupendous kraken ; and 
be in appearance about an English mile and a half m circumference (some sav) such of our readers as place implicit confidence therein, must never be at a loss 
more, but [ choose the least for greater certaimty), looks at first like a number for « topir te excite astonmshment 

of small islands, surrounded with something that floats and fluctuates like sea) ‘The accounts of the kraken leave ns in no doubt as to its nature, for it is by 
weeds. Here and there a larger rising ts observed ke sand-banks, on whieh) no means analagous either to the whale tribe, or any kinds of fishes ; it is as 
various kinds of small fishes are seen continually leaping about tll they roll mto suredly, on the contrary, one of the mollusea order or fanily of worms peculiar 
the water from the sides of it; at last several bright poimts or horns appear, to the sea ‘There is a very large skate-built fish among the queer marine ani- 
which grow thicker and thicker the higher they rise above the surface of the, mals represented on the map of leeland drawn up by Andreas Velleins, in 1585, 


" water, and sometimes they stand up as high, and as large, as the muddle-sized and thus deseribed—* Shun/uhealur, tota cartilaginea ; raiw aligno modo simil- 


vessels. Jt seems these are the creature's arms, and, it is said, if they were is; sed infinitis modis maior. [nsule speciem, cum apparet, pre se fert, alis 
to lay hold of the largest man-of-war, they would pull it down to the bottom. naves evertit.”’ “Tis true that, though we have sailed for it, and seen some 
After this monster has been on the surface of the water fora short time, it be. comely specimens of the Sepia octopus, armed with a dreadful apparatus of 
ins slowly to sink again, and then the danger is as great as before ; because holders and embeli for fastenimg upon and conveying their prey to the mouth, 
motion of his sinking causes such a swell in the sea, and such an eddy or) we never fell in with the colossal cuttle-fish, with suckers the size of pot-lids 
whirlpool, that it draws everything down with it, like the curreut of the river and arms the thickness of 4 mizen-mast, such as snapped up three men belong- 
9 \img to Captain Magnus Den, “homme respectable et veridique.” Yet very 
This according to some very shrewd hydrographers, is the cause of so many large specimens of this order may exist ; and from some possible optical illu- 
reported islands which gain msertion on the charts, and can never be re-discov- sion, arising from a peculiar state of the atmosphere, oceasioning that double- 
ered ; and they moreover account for the floating islands said to have been ob-) shadow which the Teutones designate duppel-ganger, may have given birth to 
served in the North Sea, erroneously supposed to have been made by the Devil the tales of the kraken. There are those who would recognise the kraken and 
to tease sailors, and therefore called sve-drolden, or sea-imischief, Now there Job's leviathan as cognates, while others——lugging m Jonas—imagine the Cetus 
have been certain followers of St.Thomas who object to the accounts of the) tribe capacious enough to account for all, under certain allowances; but surely 
kraken, for very inadequate reasons, alleging, that if such a creature had beev) no credible deseription of the inert mass we have described, which merely floats 
created, it would have multiplied in the course of time, and by its occasional oe- in the ealmest weather, and has so little motion as hardly to vary the apparent 
currence would ere this have dispelled all doubts concerning its existence. ‘The dimensions of the islet knobs it exposes above water, can at all refer to a fierce 
way of replying to such hypereritic doubters is, by demanding whether animal whieh mght be hooked, to say nothing of his terrible ceeth, squamose 
may not be even less prolific than we know annals of extraordinary, armour, smoking nostrils, hard heart, power, nor comely proportion. Still less 
itude tobe? As tothe supercilious sneer of the commentator, who would can we hand out the whale, which no more resembles Isaiah's crooked serpent 
like to see what the power of a kraken would be upon a three-decker, he is per- of a leviathan, than it does Billinysgate dock full of perterboats. Our own sub- 
haps unacquainted with the strength of fishes, a strength which may, for aught lime poet has treated the matter; but it is clear, from the “ sealy rind ” in which 
we know, augment in mathematical ratio with size. If such be the actual con-| the anchor was to bite, in the following passages, that Milton—whatever he 
dition, Lord help a first-rate in the terrible tentacula above-mentioned ; for the) thought of the kraken—did not suppose leviathan and whale were at all con- 
force which a smaller creature can exert upon oceasion, is strikingly depicted! vertible terms -— 


by the worthy Bishop in an anecdote, with which every voracious bird ought to, + Or that sea beast 
be made acquainted, as a caution how he uses his claws. It so happened that Leviathan, which God, of all his works, 
one, “ an eagle, standing on the bank of river, saw a fine salmon, as if it were Created hugest that swun the ocean stream ; 
Just under him ; he struck, instantly, one of his talons into the root of an elin Jlim, haply slumb’ring on the Norway foam, 
just by, and —- ing over the other, he struck into the salmon, which was! The pilot of some small night-founder’d skill 
very large and in his proper eleincnt. which doubled his strength ; so that he Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell, 
swam away, and split the eagle to his neck, making literally a spread eagle of | With fixed anchor in its scaly rind 
him, “ a creature, as the learned Prelate properly observes, “ otherwise known | Moors by his side under the lee, while night 
only in heraldry.” |] Invests the sea.” 
Similar futile arguments have been applied, and with ejual propriety, to the Shakspeare could not have been thinking of the lazy passive kraken, when Oberon 


chloe, commands Puck, who could put a girdic round the earth in forty minutes, to 40 
their existence ; for who will say, because the’body of a dead ass ts rare, that! . 
there are no asses ! By a law of Nature, large animals produce but few young ; || « Ere the leviathan can swim a league. 
and it is a singular and rather unaccountable fact in natural history, that scarce | On these grounds we are inclined to look to the sepia tribe for a prototype of 
ly a creature of rank is ever found lying dead which had not come to its death) the kraken, especially since monstrous specimens of the Cephalopod have been 
some violent means. But, as if to shame and silence the opposition-de-|{recorded for ages. Athenwus, followed by Kircher, mentions some pretty sizea- 
claimers, there is actually an attested instance of the defunct body of a kraken| ble ones as frequenting the Sicilian seas; and lian may be referred to for 
having been found upon the Norwegian coast. The details of this important|/more. ‘The ancients were wont to designate such creatures as polypi, on a¢- 
jucident were enetdly drawn up by the Reverend Mr, Friis ; and the Reverend jcount of their multiplicity of lambs, and from their accounts of the acetabula, 
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— 
or suckers with which the arms of the great polypus were furnished, it is’ evi- 
dent that it must have been nearly allied to a family of animals at present dis- 
ished as sepi#. Pliny describes one class as the many-fvot oz#na, so call- 
ed on account of its head diffusing a strong odour, the which induces the lam- 
ys to approach it: this is also an attribute of the kraken, aceording to the 
reluctant testimony of Krantz. ‘The whole of this tribe were dreaded by the 
mariners of yore, and no wonder, for Pliny relates that they cruelly assailed men 
when overboard, by catching them in their horrid claws, as if gomg to wrestle 
with them, and then setting the suckers to work, the vietim soon died mi the 
odious clasp. On the authority of Trebias Niger, one of the train of Lucius 
Lucullus, the proconsul of Betica, he records the story of a very thievish poly 
s, which used to rob the stews, or repositories of sea-fish, on the beach of 
Carteia, in the Bay of Gibraltar ; the head of this monstrous fellow was equal 
in size to accask capable of containing fifteeen amphore ; its arms measured 
thirty feet, and were so thick that a man could hardly clasp one of them, and 
were moreover covered with great suckers or fasteners, as large as basins that 
would hold four or five galions each. The reader may like this story in the 
quaint transfusion of Doctor Holland, the industrious translator of Pliny -— 
« The rest which mine author hath related as touchime this fish, may seem 
rather monstrous lies and incredible. than otherwise; for he affirmed, that at 
Carteia there was one of these polypi, which used commonly to go forth out of 
the sea, and enter into some of their open cesterns and vauts among their ponds) 
and stewes, wherein they keep great sea-fishes, and otherwliles would rob then:) 
of their salt-fish, and so go lus waies agame: which he practised so long, that] 
in the end he got himselie the anger and displeasure of Use marsters and keepers 
of the said ponds and cesterns, with his continuall and uameasureable filehing 
whereupon they staked up the place and empalled it round about, to stop all 
passage thither. But this thef gave not over his accustomed haunt jor ail that, 
but made meanes by a certam tree to clamber over and get to the fore-said salt 
fish; and never could he be taken in the manner, nor discovered, but that the 
dogges by their quick scent found him out and bared at hun; for as he returned 
one mght towards the sea, they assailed and set upon lina on all sales, and there- 
with raised the foresanl keepers, who were atliglted at this so sudden an alarm 
but more at the strange sight which they saw. For first and foremost this poly 
pe fish was of an unmeasurable and meredible bignesse and, besides, he wa 
hesmeared and beraied all over with the brine and pickle of the aforesad salt 
fish, which made hum both hideous to see to, and to stinke withall most strongly 
Who would ever have looked tor a polype there, or Lakeu knowledye of him by 
such marks as these’ Surely they thought no other, but that they had to deale 
and encounter with some mouster for with his terrible blown and breathing 
that he kept, he drave away the dogs, and otherwhiles with the end of tis long 
stringed winding feet he would lash and wip them: ; sometimes with hos stronger 
clawes like arms he rapped and knocked them well and surely, as it were with 
jubs. In summe, he mace such wood shit for hwoselfe, that hardly and with 
much adoe they could kill him, albert he rece:ved umany a wound by trout-spears 


which they launced at him Wel, in the end tis head was brouwett and shewed!! 


to Luxullus for a wonder, and as bi it was as a good round bouwshead or barrel 
that would take and contame 15 amphores: and his beards (for so Trebius 
tearmed his clawes and stringed feet) carried such a thickness and bulke 
with them, that hardly a mau could tathome one of them about with both hi 
umes, such knockers they were, kuobbed aud kuotted like clubs, and withall 30 
ot long. ‘The conecavities within them. and hollow vessels ihe “reat basen 

vould hold 4 or 5 gallons apeece , and lis teeth were answerable in propertion 
the bignes of his bodie. ‘he rest was saved for a wonder to be seene, and 


700 pound weight 
well-known tale of Baron Munchausen may be diiimved as barely ered 
ve; but surely this of Pliny must have been based m fact ; and, tometer with 
recent stories of gigatal i cephalopods—under the several names of squid, sepia 
calamary, cuttle-fish, or pour contrel—imay haye awakened the wea ot a modern 
French naturalist, who is inclined to suppose that the destruction of the Ville de 
Pans, a three-decker taken by Rodney during the Amerrcan War, together 
me other ships which went to her assistance on seeing her sinal of distress, 
ws owing, not to the hurricane which seemed to occasion the disaster, but to a 
group of colossal cuitle-fishes which happened at that very time to be prowling 
about the ocean beneath these unfortunate vessels 
The exact naturalists have, however, treated the suljeet vravely, although 
their conclusions, drawn from apparently authentic evidences, have been branded 
# resulting from unworthy credulity. Pennant, in his British Zoology, speak 
ag of the eight-armed squid, says he has been well assured, from persons of 
undoubted credit, that in the Indian seas this species has been found of such « 
sue as to measure two jathoms in breadth across the central part, while each 
um has measured nine fathoms m lenght; and that the natiwes of the Indian 
Isles, when sailing in their canves, always take care to be provided with hatehets, 


1 order to cut off immediately the arms of such of thowe animals as hay pen to | 


fling them over the sides of the canoe, lest they should pullit under water. The 


Ister, may be imagined, and nothing but presence of mind and decisive prompt- 
\Iness ean avail the human victim; the only mode of extricating himself, provided 
both arms are not yet clasped, is, by ripping open the body of the animal with a 
isharp knife, or severmye the arms of his formidable enemy,—the which, in such 
abhorrent company and under water, is not of easy accomplishment. On the 
shores of the lesser Syrtes we heard some odd stories of these creatures, but 
knowing the well-founded dread of the divers, we considered that their fears per- 
haps exaggerated the dimensions and destructive attribates of the horrid polypi. 
Since that ime, however, those parts have been visited by Sir Grenville Tem- 
ple, who states how highly dangerous they are to bathers ; “ an instance of this,” 
he continues, “ occurred two years since : a Sardinian captain, bathing at Jer- 
heh, felt one of tus feet im the grasp of one of these animals ; on this, with his 
other foot he tried to disengage himself, but this limb was immediately seized 
by another of the monster's arms ; he then, with his hands. endeavored to free 
hunself, but these also, in succession, were firmly grasped by the polypus, and 
the poor man was shortly after found drowned, with ail his limbs strongly beund 
together by the arms and legs of the fish; and it is extraordinary, that where 
this happened, the water was scarcely four feet in depth.” To this sad anec- 
dote we will append a more fortunate case, which befel Mr. Beale, the well- 
known cetologist, on a South Sea whaling voyage im 1831. He relates it as 
follows — 
| « While upon the Bonin Islands, searching for shells upon the rocks, which 
had yust been lett by the recediny sea-tide, | was much astonished at seeing at 
my feet a most extraordinarysiooking animal, crawling towerds the surf, which 
had just leftit. | had never seen one like it under such circumstances before ; 
it therefore appeared the more remarkable. It was creeping on its eight legs, 
which, from ther soft and flexible nature, bent considerably under the weight of 
its body, so that it was lifted by the efforts of its tentacula only a small distance 
trom the rocks It appeared much alarmed at seeing me, and made every effort 
ito eseape, while | was not much in the humour to endeavor to capture so ugl 
a customer, whose appearance excited a feeling of disgust, not unmixed wi 
fear, | however endeavored to prevent its career, by pressing one of its legs 
with my foot, but althoueh | made use of considerable force for that purpose, 
its strength was so ereat that it several times quickly liberated its member, in 
pite of all the efforts | could employ m this way on wet slippery rocks. I now 
laid hold of cue of the tentacles with my hands, and held ut firmly, so that the 
limb appeared as if it would be torn asunder by our united strength. I soon 
rave ita powertal jerk, wishme to disengage it from the rocks to which it clung 
» toreibly by its suckers, which it effectually resisted ; but the moment after, the 
ipparently enraced animal lifted its head, with its large eyes projecting from the 
muddle of ts bedy, and letume go its hold of the rocks, suddenly sprang upon my 
um, whieh Thad previously bared to my shoulder, for the purpose of thrusting 
it mto holes m the rocks to discover shells, and clang with its suckers to it with 
rreat power, ¢ ndeavorineg to vet tts beak, which i] could now see between the 


roots of tls arms, m a position to 
A sensation of horre r pervaded my whole frame when I found this mon- 
trous anual had aftived iteclf so firmly upon my arm. Its cold slimy grasp 
vas extremely sickenme, and | mamediately called aloud to the captain, who 
was also searcline jor shells at some distance, to come and release me from my 
idiswustine assailant; be quickly arrived, and taking me down to the boat, during 
whieh time wos employed keepme the beak away trom my hand, quickly re- 
leased me ly destroyine my tormentor with the boat-kuife, when disenga; 
it by portions at a tine This animal mast have measured across its expanded 
irms about four feet, while ite body was not larger than a large clenched hand. 
It was of that species of sepia whieh is called by the whalers rock-squid.” 
Dinmutive as this squid was, in comparison with those of which we have been 
talking, Mr. Beale would have found it a still ugher customer in the water. 
The anecdote is mteresting, and exhibits a lively jreture of a naturalist in dis- 
jtress 
| While passing the octopods, it is impossible to overlook the order of the ra- 
diated tribes into parts having a definite number. Professor E. Forbes, 
whose elegant work on Echmoderas evinces both knowledge and taste, lucidly 
remarks that + the name of fire-fiagers, commonly applied to the starfishes, is 
founded on a popular recognition of the number regnant. Tt has long been no- 
heed. Among the problems proposed by that true-spinted but eccentric philo- 
sopher, Sir Thomas Browne,’ one, + Why, among sea-stars, Nature chiefly de- 
livhteth in five points" * * Amon the lower and the typical orders we 
find the number regulating the number of parts. Every plate of the Sea-Ur- 
jchin is built up of pentagonal particle The skeletons of the digestive, the 
laquiferous, amd the tegumentary systems, equally present the quinary arrange- 
ment; and even the cartilagimous framework of the disk of every sucker is re- 
vulated by this mystic number” The common sea-egg ts as wonderful as a 
iworld 


| 


On the whole, we are greatly melined to believe that the first-rates of the cut- 
tle-fish tribe have eiven birth to the story of the kraken, since the various de- 


sober-minded Dr. Schwediawer, in his account of amberarise. read to the Royal seripions of both these enormous inhabitants of the vasty deep, though often 
Society in 1783, makes mettion of the tentaculum of the Sepia oetopedia, near-|!vague and indefinite, are yet sufficiently in keepmg to warrant the inference. 
¥ 27 feet long, which yet did not seem to be entire. ‘This description cer-)|Serupulous readers may choose to slue up their noses, and question the actuality 
'anly countenances the evidence brought forward by Olaus Magnus, and other jof either of the creatures here brought before them; and they may supercili- 
"niters, on the subject ; and bears out Shaw in pronouncing that “ the exist nee} ously remind us, that ere dulity readily adopts what cannot easily be disproved. 
‘ some enormously large species of the cuttle-fish im the Indian and Northern On this head we have very little to say in reply ; being bound to confess that 
‘as can hardly be doubted ; and though some accounts may have been much ‘the various stories we have exammed, are involved in the shades of ignorance 
*taggerated, yet there is sufficieut cause for believing that such species very jand mystery, the obstacles to truth; resting only on the uncerroborated test:- 
‘T surpass all that are generally observed about the coasts of the European seas.”’| mony of incompetent witnesses. Therefore, though it would be rather temera- 
he tragic narrative which tells the loss of three of Captain Dens’ men, has ob- rious to deny the existence of such prodigies, we cannot consent to receive the 
‘aned general credit ; and its recorder, Denys Montfort, further mentions, that) narratives as established facts.—United Service Magazine. 
at St. Lalo there is an ex-ruto picture, deposited in the chapel of St. ‘Thomas by 
‘he stew of a vessel, in remembrance of their wonderful preservation from a si- 
A more knowing man in his way than Signor Avocato Rusea R it would 
of ‘quite first-rate! His father intended him for a lawyer, whilst nature qualified 
‘cula of their dreadful opponent with swords and hatchets. him for a cheat; and, as there seemed to be nothing absolutely incompatible in 
We have seen and admired the elaborate mechanism of some pretty large the prosecution of these two professions, — 
“Teatures of this tribe, but they were mere pigmies in comparison with the above ; * He sought without offence to either, 
tough with their hideous bodies, goggle eyes, strmgy arms, and spotted com- How he might deal in both together ;” 
Hexion, they cannot but prove awkward companions for swimmers to encounter. in doing which for a season, he accumulated mich useful knowledge, besides 
Mt. Baker, in the Philosophical ‘Transactions for 1785, states that the squid can, laying the foundation of his future fortune Whether in his earlier career he fole 
ett ating its arms abroad like a wet, so fetter and ent ingle ihe prey they lowed the practice of his learned predecessor, Paulus and sought, like him, to 
oe “ en they are drawn together, as to render it incapable of exerting its augment his fees by pleading in a hired Sardonyx, we have not heard; but his 
ngth ; for, however feeble these branches or arms may be singly, their power |passion for jewels, none who have seeu him without his gloves (and we never 
united becomes surprising.”” Indeed the close hugging of its arms, and strong ‘saw him otherwise) can for a moment doubt. 
‘dhesion of its suckers, must render the efforts of unarmed prey unavailing, either | « Tight girt with gems, in massive mountings set, 


“iesistance or escape, ‘The horror excited from the embrace of such a mon-, Beneath the weight his tumid fingers sweat.” 
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When he had come to find that his dealings as dealer better repaid the cost of difficulty to guess, we did not think it necessary or prudent to assign ,) would 
his earlier education than the teasing uncertainties of the law, a sense of filial he, after so long an acquaintance with us, change his tactics now ’—we need 
duty perhaps, and of inclination certainly, led him ultimately to give up all his not ask him—we were * persuasissimi” that he would not, neither did he! 
time and talents, together with whatever little money he had accumulated, /e- We removed the temptation out of his way as soon as we could, and felt, as we 
gaily, or otherwise, to the acquisition of practical archwology. He had seen went home, that we had achieved that morning as great a piece of diplomacy, 
enough of antiquarian transactions already, to convince him of the unlimited ere- and as difficult, as ever did Lord Palmerston when he was minister for our fo- 
dulity of a certain class of connoisseurs—this knowledge was important, and he reign affairs; and grateful were we to Apollo, the god of medicine, who had 

to apply it presently. Having made himself a competent scholar, (le for once assisted us to overreach Mereury, the god of rogues. 
could quote Horace, and had Seneca’s moral precepts at his finger-ends ;) lve 
ing plausible in speech, and knowing the market-price of every ancient relic by 
rote, he could not but succeed; he succeeded accordmgly—and is now cou 
sidered throughout Italy as a galan/’ of tirst-rate abilities aud 
tact! 

By putting himself early under efficient tutelage at Rome, and domy as Lies 
did there, he soon outstripped most of his masters in his art, the art, that is, of 
buying “ uncertain merchandise,” as low as duplicity ean buy of ignorance and 
want ; and of re-selling at as high a price as credulity will pay to cunning. His had it not been that ther snecess seemed to militate against sueh an inference, 
unusual astuteness made it really diverting, when you knew your man, to we might have supposed that Coro, poor, starving, and in utter disesteem, had 
have dealings with him, otherwise it was likely to turn out an expensive amuse jbeen thus let to lve, to prove by a sad contrast the troth of the old adage— 
ment. Our acquaintance with him began in the full maturity of his powers, that “honesty is the best poliev.’ Coeo is the very unpersonation of wiliness 
when his mode of cross-questioning false witnesses who brought hin se-disant and subtlety—a fox amongst foxes—the Mettermeh of his eraft ;—he has cheat- 
antiques to sell, and his lawyer-hke mode of eliciting the truth, were capital. ed every dealer in turn, and by turns has learnt to know the internal arrange- 
How he would lie! and what lings he had to lie with! oamensa cave sperant ments of every prison throughout the kingdom. By sheer force of talent he 
mendacua folles! Wiat action! what volubility of tongue ' what anecdotes! has been able, ike Napoleon, to maimtain his cause single-handed against a host 
and then only to see how he would !ook a false Augustus in the face, and dis- oi rivals whe would crash him, and cannot; and, whenever he is not closeted 
cern that wily sovereign from a thousand counterteits , or when a sly forger elsewhere, he ts either holding a privy council with St. Angelo, or transacting 
brought him a modern gold com, carefully coated in mould—how be knew by busmess with his Serene Highness of Salerno, ayvunst whom (par parenthese) 
wnstinct that it was an imposture, and would not condeseend to exhume and ex we have not a word to say. Cieere’s oration for Milo is not better than Coco's 
pose the fraud. Like all knaves, he would take meredible pams to prove that oration tor Coco ; and to hear hun plead it personally for the tirst time, is cer- 


Coco. 

We cut our pen afresh to say a few words concerning that arch-impestor, 
that © Pourbum imperator,” Coco the comer. Had it not been for the pros- 
perty of the St. Angelo mmuistry at Naples, that three-headed Cerberus of imi- 
quity, of whem the people, 

“Tre Angelia noi piu reean danne 
Che trenta orrendi Dereon non fanne,” 


there was not a more honest man than himse!! breathing—-and when he con tamly entertamme. He seems to have taken fhat oration for bis model, ee | 
sidered himself to have quite established ¢/ys on his own showing, he would some- out, as Tully for that chent did, with a staunch negation of the charges alleg 
times speak with “ honest indignation ~ of men who were palpable rogues, as agamst hie, but embarrassed, as he proceeds in his harangue, to maintain hun- 


suring you all the while, that it gave bun pau thus to bear testunony ayamst self strictly honest, he gradually throws off reserve, converts your room into a 


his neighbor, but then every houest man owed if to his Pope and to the people court of justiee, and, confronting imaginary accusers, endeavours to shake their 


to expose Birbonism. On one vecasion, when he had a large batch ot testimony by meking out that they are just as great rogues as himself! “Coco! 
perors tor sale, we said we must see about their proces ta Mionnet UU pen which say over again just half a dozen of (hose senfences—you know where to begin— 
with a look of frightened honesty, he asked us ut “we really huew what we that you have so often been the habit of indulging me with; not the whole 
were talking of!” Perfectly,” we replied. Well, su,’ contmued he, speech, Coco, it vou please’ Eecelenza, no! was saying, then, that T was 
Mionnet was a Frenchman did you ever know au honest Not madvanee of my age, and that, if had been born im France or England in 
as many as we could have wished to know ; but we had known seme.” “We place of Naples, | should not now have been called Coco the cheat, the thief, 


had in that case,” he confessed, “the advantage over him —he nerey had! As, ‘the hirhone, but Ser Coeo——or Monsieur le Marquis de Cocon. Look at the 
to Mionnet's book, it was written, at least so thought Rusea, with a frightiully things | have done, sur, and see what they have dene for me. No sooner have 
corrupt view, bemyg published during the French vccupaney of Italy, forthe yomt [ devised some new galanferre—elegant, classical, and sure to take—when it 
benefit of Mr. M. and the Brbliothegue du Rei. | admit,” quoth our lawyer, that is enough to whisper Ceres, to it discredit: a great outery is 
the French only entertained a natural wish (nay, sir, as tar as the mood was op- raised against me asits author, and, like a second Galileo, 1 am cast into prison ! 
tative merely | commend it as a highly laudable one) in desiring to have the best | Knowledge is not power at Naples, fer my countrymen know that | have 
monetary collection in Europe ; but was it honourable, or just, to pledge this knowledge enough when | mulet the ignerance, as | sometimes do. It is too 
Mionnet to affix such prices for rare and better specimens, (such as L have the, much knowledge that has brought me into all my serapes and difficulties! Do 
honour to show you here ') when both they and he knew them to be prepusicrous, you doubtit, signer’ Why, then, was! first sent to prison ’—why, but be- 
and then to launeh forth this musgniding book as a guide ! This precious book, jcause my mint was frequently preferred to that of his majesty here, and he 
sir, was in the hands of all M_——’s wyrmuidons, and the only book of appeal then, feared lest my Ferdmands should drive Azs Ferdinands out of the market! Had 
extant ; this—(thaumping bis fist, by way of emphasis, upon our copy vi it)—this, LE done the same in England, | suppose they would, on discovering my talent, 
which has been the ruin of Italy, and is the degradation of France! { only wish have made me master of their mint, in place of sending me to expiate my of- 
you could hear my friend Sesten (quel mumen degli num eigh agamst tence im dungeon—bes/a about that aflair'—but when T had given up making 
this man and his prices, with less reluctance, I assure you, than [ feel im domg |Perdmands, and took to munting Demilrans, what business was that to the King 
it, and much more powerfully too, because he knows se much more , but come, of Naples, | wonder, unless indeed [ had put fas name te that tyrant’s head ? 
now, if you won't think me vain, | will show you the difierence between honesty, Vet he centme asecond tine to prison for it, notwithstanding for which in re- 
and dishonesty. 1 wish it was of some one else | was about to speak, but truth turn | have taken the liberty of sending him to a warmer place. See, here’s @ 
compels we here to introduce my own name Last week that pleasant country- | pretty braanere ebo— Ferdinand’s head on and side, and a + concordia-Augusterum’ 
man of yours, Lord X , —do you know him! (we did for a goose ')—comes,jon the other, where the devil and he are holding hands over a lighted altar, he 
te buy some gold coms of me; one of the lot he fixed upou was a Becker, and!)}wantmg to withdraw his hand,—-but the devil's cluteh is too tight for that !— 
so of course only worth what it weighed. He had purchased ut for titty Napo- whilst a little imp is putting a bit of live coal mto his palm, and another is do- 
leons of me, and we went to his bankers together tor the payment. ‘There, ing the same under his right toot! For four elegant horses in bronze, of which 
having duly received the money, | requested him to let me see onee more the |/ forget the age, and sold them to St Angelo as antiques, | was sent to prison 
coins he had just purchased of me—there might have been a dozen—and in- japan, and a thirdjtume. ‘Though, when it sutted hum last year to sell off cer- 
stantly picking out the Becker, | pushed him over his filty Napoleons again, and tam old horse-flesh that had been many years on his handssas young, has purcha- 
said, “ Milord, I cannot let you have that com.” * Why!” says he, alarmed ser of course got no redress. Out upon that old Birbone! with his galleries, 
and in anger. “ Because it is false, Milord !—aud | was quite grieved,” add lus harems, and his horses ;—but he cats too much, and is never well,—a great 
ed our ingenuous informant, “to see how much Lord X——. was disconcerted at conselation to me, who might else have repined at his successes; but when | 
this disclosure. +‘ You did not let so pretty a coin go a-begging, | dare say ' compare my health with his, | bless the good St. Januario who keeps me poor ! 
said we with laudable curiosity and interest.“ No, two days ago incomes Co- Again, ought to be grateful to our good Samt that, though men may pretend 
co—you know Coco!” we smiled. Kuow Coco! dil we know St. Peter's? did that | le and, eheat (whieh perhaps | doa little.) you never heard any body say 
we know the Pope! for whom did Rusea take us, we wonder! *Jle came,” ol me, what all the world say of him, that | am ernel,—mazi, you never heard 
prosecuted Signor RK » “to see if I had by me any first-rate unitations trom that; and if | make money occasionally in some way thal it don’t sound well to 
the antique, for he knew a gentleman who might faney something of the sort, speak of, what then! [ never heard it up; the lottery office is my banker, and 
and, as soon as he had set eyes upon this Becker, he must have # : 7 was just tt ewenlates again presently. And as to ¢ heating, if we look it boldly in the 
the thing to tempt Lord X—— ; and so J let him have it for fre (ames its sup- face, and see im what company we cheat, why should | be ashamed of what all 
ititious value, but not for a tenth of what Lord \-——would, | kuew, buy 1 the world does here, from King Ferdmand, to Beppo Tuzzi of the Mergellina? 

a second time as an undoubted antique ; and lest that rogue should at any Dide't Ferdinand try hard to cheat you last yearim the sulphur question! and 
time take liberties with my name, (for he is capable of any thing.) and say he) )would he not have succeeded, too, unless you had thought of mixing up the 
had been duped by Avocato Kusca into the purchase of a false thing for a true, sulphur with some nitre and charcoal, and of converting it into a question of 
here is adocument with his name to it, which I then and there caused him to gunpurder > «That's true, Coco! and now tellus of your last device for 
ign, which proves the contrary. | met him to-day, and he seems much pleased) jrusing the wind.” Here it is,” and Coco has presented us with a small opa- 
with Lord X. ’g liberality, who has bought the com!!” ‘The above is # \que lichrymatory, glistening all over in the exquisite inndescence of old glass. 
sample of Avocato Ruseca’s cunfesswus, and ol his somewhat origimal notions of Wasit not beawtiul!” he enquired. “ Yes; and ancient as weil,” replied 
honesty! Once, however, our honest friend forgot himself in a purchase we we; ‘the decomposition of the glass showed that, and the elegant and classi- 
made of him. And no wonder, for we had also forgotten ourscives : tor the,jeal form of the vessel showed it too.” Well! he would manufacture just 
time when we transacted business was the gloaming, aud the reom being dark, such another before us, if we would like to see it done!" +* Come?” we should 
had lent its aid to the deception. We had also an cngagement to dine out, and) ibe delights dl!” © Dungue ¢ fatto sulnto, now that | have shown hone it is ef- 
it was getting late, and we were in a hurry. But that same night, on returning /fected—just as when that great sea-captain, quel famoso Cristofore Colombo” 
from our party, we had looked again at what we had bought, and then, first per- |—* Yes, yes! Coco, never mind about Aim just now. “ Ah, your excellency, 
ceiving our mistake, determined. if possible, to ae it by repairing early next | perceive, knows the story! Well, here you see is a small clay vessel moul- 
morning to the Minerva Hotel, there to surprise him in his dressing-gown, by ded from the antique ; here a small packet which I untie; and here a little 
which bold coup-de-main (having pre-arranged in our own munds what we should |gum-water in a phial.” We require no other materials—a child might do the 
take away with us in lieu of what we brought back) we carried our pointatlast' rest. In the packet now open, we remark a quantity of a beautiful, many - 
—and hardly carried it; for while the new batch and the old coutronied each coloured glass-dust, in the midst of which appear thousands of filmy flakes that 
other on his table, the one being fair, the other like himself, ill-favored im ap- have been seraped off from the sides of old lachrymatories, and present every 
ance, we saw his restless glance move wistfully from the oue to the other. | hue of colour. Ina twinkling Coco has gummed the vessel all over, and in 
Three times in one minute his countenance fell ; he coughed, he hesitated, he less than a minute he has rolled round its sides a rainbow robe of the most rich 
cospetto’d once, he wished we had made known our mind over night ; he cospes and glowing colours, while not a speck of clay remains visible by which to make 

to’d again, and finally was about to reconsider the affair, when, not to be foiled jout the fraud! 

a rogue, we threw it upon his honour (of which he had not a particle,) and, by | “ Lccolo !” says he, placing the beautiful fabrication in our hand; “ Eecolo! 

- extravagance of such a compliment, prevailed. ‘* He had never cheated us \do you think that for such a work as that | ought to have been sent for the 
before,” Cabich was strictly true; but the reason, which the reader will have ne) twentieth tume to prison!” Fearful of having our moral sense dazzled by the 
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glass into making some indiscreet admission, we now change the theme. We jadmits that his employer is very clever; but says quietly, that he had not much 
had heard that morning a yood story ; it was “the case of Coco versus Casa-| fiducra in his honesty. Coco says, on his side that his employer is mean in 
nuova,” in which the cleverness of the former rogue had prevailed against his his conduct towards him, and pays his activity and zeal ina very niggardly man- 
equally astute rival, who had himself been so obliging as to favour us with the ner. ‘Thus neither is satisfied with the other. Meantime the public are saying, 
full particulars thereof, in words like the following :-—+ Coco— you know Co- that in less than a year the shop will be again for sale; that Coco will have 
co!”)—(Coco and I siniled, for we knew each other perfeetly,)—* Well, he bolted ; and that the old man, if he be alive, will be fretting his soul out in St. 
nts himself one day before me in a shop in the Piazza degli Orefici, bring- Elmo' Nobody speculates upon what is to become of the lady with the blue 
ing in a coin in his hand, which he throws down carelessly on the counter, ask- spectacles. We predict, that should she be alive, and the old mandead, in the 
ing me what price he should put upon it! On taking it up, | see * TeAcwy,’ course of another year, she will have entirely given up her taste for things old 
which. with the common type of the Velian Lion, as we all know, rale poco ; |and curious, and have become curious to try something new and comely ; if, in- 
put, in plaee of a lion, this lad the Athenian dia (or two-eared amphora) pou deed, Coco shall have left her any money to indulge in such a faney. . 
the field of the reverse. Knowimy that the rogue was eyeing me to see how [On returning from this visit to our hotel, about an hour later, we found Coco 
liked it, in order that he might charge for it accordingly, | asked him doubtingly under the gateway, and on the look-out for us. More solito, he had something 
whether Ae was quite sure it was genuine, (entertacmng no doubt on that subject to shows. The porter looked after us inguirmgly, as we bid him follow up- 
myself.) ‘Rather an iugentous question for a profound connossieur like Casa- stairs ; but was surprised by a counter look, and by our callmg him by his name. 
nuova, to put to a poor devil who has the good fortune for once in his life to buy, Even on the stairs, he could not forbear sundry short ejaculations, by way of pre- 
something good. You have no doubt about it; but if you say you have, I will paring us for what we were to see presently. “ Ah! che bella roba! Ah, what 
take it to Tuzzi, and get lus opinion first.’ Fearmg to lose it if he did, | con- flowers of the mint I have brought you to see to-day '—bought for a song—at 
fessed that | believed it genuine, and then asked him his price. ‘He had re- three Carlini a-piece ' You shall have them at three and a half—I content 
fused fifty ; we might have it at seventy dollars.’ Of course 1 + was astonished,’ ‘myself with small gains. But you, sir, who are discreet, and know the value of 
and offered + forty—Would that do!’ ‘No! honest men had but one price ; these things, shall judge whether I have told you a falsehood orno.” By this 
seventy he had said—seventy, he repeated, was the price.” | bought it, and time we were in our room ‘The dirty bag was untied ; and there leaped out 
paid for it and took it home, and consulted my hooks, and there there was no of it, not indeed acat, but a large heap of consular coins, with which we seem- 
such type to be seen—learned friends who called upon me had never seen its jed forthwith to be vastly familiar; and no wonder, since, on inspecting them, 
fellow—it was pronounced an sxedi/ed coin, as indeed it turned out afterwards, we found that the whole had been ours not twelve hours before, we having dis- 
tobe! The annual meeting of our archwlogieal society was athand. | deter- posed of them to a refiner for ther weight in silver, to melt. “Take them 
mined to memorialize my coin, and to read my memoir at that meeting. Inj jall, sir, fufti quanti, at three Carlines and a half a-piece.’ No ; nor yet for 
three weeks I had finished my labours. ‘There were some striking conjectures! |two Carlines, Coco,” said we, putting the paper from us. Upon which the 
in the paper, which I went early to deliver. We had waited half aa hour for||cunning fellow hoped he had not been taken in ; having certainly purchased 
the Prince St. Georgio. At last he came. + Look '’ said |, putting the coin’ |theim in the persuasion of reselling them, asa catch,to us. “ The Italian mar- 
into his hands, (and | said not a word beyond this.) Mightily pleased he seemed! |guzs, of whom he had bought them, assured him, on his honour, that he had 
with it at once, looking from me to it and from it tome. | thought he was go-'|made a rare bargain with him.” « Are the coms your own, Coco!” « To 
ing to propose for it. At last he spoke—it was but a word ; but his emphasis my cost are they, signor, unless you re-purchase them.” «I sold them only 
and accent made my ears tingle. ‘ Eycellent ! said he ; but | was reassured) this morning, Coco, for the weight of the silver ; you must try somebody else.” 
mhearing hun add, ‘ Casanuova has the luck of St. Angelo, and nobody ever Upon which Coco, with aduurable presence of mind, replaced them in his bag, 
took him m.’ Relieved by this announcement, [ could now afford to be modest, /and said + he had made a mextake ! «+ We regretted that he had not purchased 
ind said it was but by aceident that | had firs¢ seen the coin. + Not first, Ca- them from us atthe rate of one Carline and a-half per picee ; in place of having 
sanuova,’ said the prince—* but second, helreve. saw it frst.” * You!’ said)|been duped into paying three and ahalf.’ Though he saw plamly, from our 
|, aghast ; ‘you saw this com, and did not buy it!’ * Costara! it cost too! }manner, that we were aware of his roguery, he was not put out ; but shrug- 
much; besides, to tell you the truth, Coco, who had just made i, told me it was |ging his shoulders, and twitching the angles of a mouth remarkable for its 
expressly intended for the cabinet of quel dottissime suo amico J. Battista Casa- lmobility, he merely said— Pazienza! a bargain’s a bargam , we grow wiser 
mora.” "Tis all true.” said Coco, rubbing lus hands ; «and I believe can} we grow older,” and speedily withdrew. 
jo almost any thing | ike with any of them.” « Except not to tell lies, and 


not to impose upon antiquaries!" + Care ler! these are the very things I like THE AMERICANS AND THE ABORIGINES 


todo most, and do accordingly.” 
A Tave or Wan.—Parr I. 


«What had become of Coco’” asked we of an orcfice, three years later, on 
nding ourselves a second time in Naples, aad nothing doubting, as he had not The conclusion of our first notice of “ The Americans and the Aborigines,” 


ven to visit us, that he was doing Baron ‘Trenck, aud exereismg his ingenuity saw Hodges, the midshipman, on his way to the Mississippi, and, if he could tind 
aprison. We were surprised, therefore, to learn that he now kept a smart) tt, to his slup ; whilst Tokeah and his Indians returned to their village upon the 
shop, and was a sort of joint householder with a respectable man, and that noth- |banka-of the Natehez. There upon the day after the arrival of the warriors, 
ag particular had oecurred to tarnish his reputation for now nearly a year! The) we find the Indians assembled in their council-house. Some important matter 
shop we had already noticed as one of pronuse on the outside ; for, as yet, we} lis evidently in agitation : an ormimeus gloom hangs over the village ; and Canon- 
had not found time to visit its interior. It stood half-way up the Toledo, on the dah, to whom her father has not spoken since his return, and who is in complete 
eft hand side as you go to the Studi. Etrusean jars were painted on all the jignorance of what passed between him and Hodges, is shut up im her wigwam 
suitters, and bits of statues and bas-reliefs bossaged and projected from the lwith Rosa. The absence of one of the Indians, sent as a guide with the En- 
house front. In face of each window was an enormous shelving tray, full of all glishman, the silence of ‘Tokeah, and their state of semi captivity, rendered the 
sorts of odds and ends, from the Flood downwards, the whole under the protec- |two girls sad and anxious, and they busy themselves with a thousand conjectures 
ton of a strong iron grillage. in one corner of the shop (we had now gone) |as to what has occurred, when a shrill whistle attracts them to the window. The 
forth to visit it) sat a pretty young woman, im spectacles, reading Manzom, or |sight that there presents itself chases the blood from the cheeks of Rosa, and 


sleeping over him (the aforesaid spectacles prevented our notiemg whieh) as he jcauses her to sink, terrified and half fainting, into the arms of her friend, 
| A large boat, of similar build to the one in which Hodges had arrived, as- 


lay open inher lap; while on another chair, in the opposite corner, an old man, 
ilmost in ys dotage, looked wistiuliy round his shop, not suppressing an anxious cended the river, impelled by the strokes of six vigorous rowers. Besides these, 
In an ner reom of /us palace —for such, in two other men were seated im the shutf, which now entered the creck where the 


sgh when the serutiny was done “ 
moored. The Englishman's boat was awongst the latter, and 


lerision of its owner, was the house called-——busy m preparing and cleanmg the |canoes wert 
specimens that were about to be transferred into the shop, lurked, like some seemed to attract the particular notice of one of the two men, he glanced 
ieen-eyed tarantula, the industrious Coco himself, with such an eye to business, Sharply at it, and then made a remark te his companion, who nodded his head, 
ind such an ear, that we were no sooner turned in from the street than he, too, |as if assenting to his observation. ‘The man who had spoken stepped on shore. 
had tumed im, and was beside us.—** Well, Coco, bon giorrte, &e &e. &c, “tis He was of the muddle height and slightly made, with a sunburnt complexion, 
said you have become an honest man at last ; how does this ner trade answer !”"||hollow cheeks, in which the smallpox had left black, unpleasant-looking scars, 
‘Not at all,” sighed the old man behind us.‘ Nonsense !” rejomed Coco ;|/and a pomted and rather red nose. The expression of lus eyes, which were 
Whoever heard of a man’s making money all at once? Nothing stake, nothing) sunken and of « dark-gray colour, and his enormous whiskers and mustaches, 
wake—there’s no mending where there's no spending. * Necesse est facere gave tum any thing but an agreeable physiognomy. There was an air about 
‘unplum qui querd lucrum, dice bene 11 Plauto.” “Allegro though you be, hum as if he strove to appear natural and unassuming, but at times his false side- 
Coco. Lam not. With you nothing can go ill, for you have nothing to lose, \glanees and malicious smile more than neutralized all his efforts. His dress was 
tther in money or in character; but to me, whoam old, baukruptey and a pr- 4 short blue frock, buttoned up to the chin, trousers of the same colour, and a 
‘on are not matters of jest’ ++ Nonsense, again, you are not going to prison cap. After addressing a few words to his companion, who had also come ashore, 
st!” « Not at all, Lhope, Coco,” said the poor little lazy woman in the cor- jhe walked with a quick step and military gait towards the Miko’s wigwam. Just 
ner. “If 1 had my 5000 ducats, and my vineyard, again, at Sorrento, that you then the Indian council broke up; the old chief strode slowly and gravely to- 
vtsuaded me to sell for vour Scary at Calvi, which never brought me any thing wards his dwetling , wiulst the warriors hurried in various directions to their re- 
vot a few lamps, and ots of dachrymatories !” + Basta, ‘ts too late to talk about) |spective wigwams It seemed as if they avoided the new-comer; for not one 
what you woudd do if you had it to do over again. Let bygones be bygones. of them crossed his path, although he evidently expected them so to do. He 
Who knows what this gentleman may come to buy of us? and he never would |gazed silently after the receding groups, shook his head, and entered the Miko’s 
‘ave come to you but trom his previous acquaintance with me. Isn't it so, sir! hut = mn ’ 
Ab, there are some pretty things there,” contiaued$he, following our eyes intoa) Here I am, frend Tokeah'” cried he, with a forced smile, stretching out 
plaearded recess. ** Antichi Sono!” and we look into his face; “I'd as lief his hand to the Miko, who was seated upon his couch, calin, and with lus head 
ell my own flesh and blood, as any thing here that wasnot. ‘Think, sir, of my bowed upon lis breast. * I’m a man of my word, you see. Arrived only last 
“sition, Jam the responsible head of this firm. ‘That good old gentleman, night in the bay ; but the devil take me if I could keep quiet . started off again, 
4aving begun antiquities late in life, does not know much about them. The and rowed all night and all day ; and here you see me, old friend, as hungry as 
“gnora there has taste, plenty ; but it is not alady’s business to know the prices |a sea-lawyer, and as dry as a dolphin.” He spoke in English, fluently enough, 
“things she inay valueor take an interest in; for suppose, now, she should but with a strong French accent. 

"sl to make money by the sale of Coco, she would hardly know what to ask! ‘Tokeah knocked with his finger upon the table, and Canondah came out ef 
or him.”” ‘I'he old man fidgeted ; Coco shot a glance at the blue spectacles, her room 

"lich were raised at this sally. But the signora, who sat behind them, said| ‘“Canondah!” cried the man, stepping forward with an air of gallantry to sa- 
votting. « Whence came these same things !” we inquired, for on going close Inte her. The young girl avoided his embrace, and with the single word «+ Wel- 
'p to them, they seemed not unfainiliar to us. Before Coco could com the come!” shipped out at the door. Our guest appeared thunderstruck. 
‘ortheoming lie, the old man had told whence they came “From Baroni’s ‘ What does this mean, friend Miko!” criedhe.  “ Am I in disgrace? Should 
‘top '” adding that they had cost 70uducats. ‘This confirmed the story we had) really be sorry for it. As I caine across the meadow, your people made all sail 
teard from the beginning to its end. Our clever scoundrel had contrived, it from me, as if f had been a privateer ; and now you are as cold as a nor’-wester, 
‘erihs, to engage the old man in a speculative excavation at Calvi; from which and your daughter as stitl as a frozen cable. Apropos—you have had a visit. 
* lew lachrymatories turning up, the old man’s cupidity was excited ; and, on The young Englishman, | see, has been amongst you. ; 

the representation made to him by Coco, he sold his estate ; leftthe coun- | As he spoke these last words, the stranger cast a lowering glance at the old 
ty; and hiring the expensive shop in which we see him, leaves Coce to stock ut! man, os - 

Which he does by the purchase of such merchandise as his friends have to dis- | «Of whom does my brother speak '” said the chief. 

jee Of When,” says he, “they don’t sell them too dear!” The old mani) “Of a prisoner—a young fellow who escaped whilst | was at sea.” 
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“« My young brother has been here and is gone,” replied Tokeah, dryly. ‘river. “The young Englishman has been here, and the old savage has let hin 
“Gone !” repeated the other ; “ you probably did not know that he had es- \go.” 

caped from me. But it matters not,” added he, indifferently. _ “That's what you did with his companions, captain. I wouldn't have done 
“ The Miko knew,” replied the old man in a firm tone, “ that his young bro- it.” 

ther had escaped from the chief of the Salt Lake. My brother ought not to. “There sre many things that Monsieur Cloraud would not have done,” re- 


have made him prisoner.” pled the pirate, sarcastically. ++ But this younker has made an infernal confu- 
* What! would not the Miko of the Oconees seize the Yankee who came as sion.” 
a spy into his wigwam '” « Any thing else happened, captain?” 


“And was my young brother a Yankee '” inquired Tokeah, with a penetrat- — ** Nothing particular, except that the old man ts tired of our alliance.” — 
ing _ « Pshaw ! we don’t want hun any more, and may well indulge the people with 

« Not exactly ; but an enemy "— ‘a merry hour. 

«« My brother,” interrupted the Miko, “ has too many enemies—the Yankees, The bueanier glanced at his subordinate with unspeakable seorn. 
and the warriors of the great father of the Canadas.” «And therefore, as Monsieur Cloraud thinks, do [ send for the men. The 

The man bit his lips.“ Pshaw '” said he ; “ you have the Americans on the hour's pleasure would be dearly bought. I hate such folly. You shall learn 

side of your heart, and | have both. That's all the difference ” my intentions hereafter.” 

«“ The Miko,” said the old chief, “lifts the war-hatchet to protect his people The heutenant’s low bow showed that the lawless pirate was on no very fa- 
— the palefaces, and to avenge his slain brethren. But my brother has miliar footing even with lus first officer, and that he well knew how to make his 
lifted the tomahawk against every one, and, like a thief, steals women and chil- captaim’s dignity respected. Monsieur Cloraud now tured to the rowers, and 
dren ” communicated to them the orders he had received. Ina few seconds, the beat, 

A ing crimson overspread the counienance of Tokeah’s visitor, and hie in which the Englishman had come, was pushed off, and glided swiftly down the 
teeth chattered with rage. “Truly, Miko,” said he, * you say things which [ stream. 
can hardly stomach ;” and with gleaming eye he measured the old man from“ Now then, to dinner. Haye some wine brought up, lieutenant.” 
head to foot. Suddenly, however, resuming his former smile— Nonsense,”| ‘The person addressed made a sign to one of the sailors; the man took up 
said he ; “‘ we won't quarrel about trifles. Let every man do what he likes, and several bottles, and followed his officers to the wigwam of the chief. 
answer for what he does.” , «Take no notice, lieutenant,” said Lafitte ; “be as cheerful and natural as 

« When the Miko of the Oconees gave his right hand to the chief of the Salt possible. We must try and find out what the old fellow has got upen his 
Lake, and welcomed him to his wigwam, he held him for a friend and a brother, mind.” 
who had declared war against the Yenghe»se. Had he known that he was «| The two men entered the wygwam, and took their places at the table. A 
thief "—— buffalo hump, that most delicious of all roast-beef, which Canondah had care- 

** Monsieur Miko!” interrupted the pirate, threateningly. fully cooked under the embers, was stinoking upon it. 

«‘ He would not have taken him for his {0d ‘Tokeah,” continned the In- “ You won't refuse to drink with me!” said the pirate, filling three glasses, 
dian with dignity, “lifted the tomahawk against the palefaces as the Miko of and offermy one to the cluet. 
his people, but the chief of the Salt Lake has made him a robber. What shall“ Tokeah is not thirsty,” was the reply 
he, the chief of the Oconees, say to the Yengheese warriors when he falls into) ‘“* Well, then, rum!” said Lafitte. “ Have a bottle brought, lieutenant.” 
their snares’? They will hang him on a tree.” *'Tokeah is not thirsty,” repeated the chief m a louder tone. 

The truth, thus fearlessly and decidedly spoken, made an impression upon the —** As you please,” sid the pirate, carelessly. “ Isn't it strange,” continued 
pirate. He walked several times hastily up and down the room, and then again he to lis lieutenant, “ that the whole juice and strength of the beast should 
stopped opposite io the old man. centre in thishump! If this is to be the food of the Indians in their happy 

« We'll say no more about that, friend Tokeah,” said he. “1 do not count /hunting-grounds, it would be almost worth while turning Indian. Enjoyments 
the scalps that you have stripped from the skulls of the Yankees, and you must (of this kind are rather more substantial than the lies of our hungry priests.” 
not reckon too severely with me. What is done is done , but the future will As in duty bound, the lieutenant laughed heartily at the facetiousness of his 
be very different. I am fully decided to abandon my wild course of life, and commander. ‘The Miko, who was sitting in his usual attitude, his head sunk 
then we'll sit down quietly, and live together in a little paradise, half a l'In- upon his breast, looked up, gazed for a few seconds at the pirate, and then re- 
dienne, half a la Frangaise. Jovial and joyous.” lapsed into his previous brooding mood 

“The Miko of the Oconees,” replied ‘Vokeah, “ has never stained his hand * Make the most of it, lieutenant.” said the pirate. “ We shall not enjoy 
with the blood of his friends. He is poor, but his hand has never touched what many more such tt-bits. ‘The Great Spirit would hide lus face from us if we 
be not to him. His fathers would look down on him with grief, if he despised his gifts. But come, triend Miko, you must empty a glass to the health 
lived in friendship with a thief; the Great Spirit would hide his face, if he dis- of your guests, unless you wish to see them depart this very night. I like a 
graced his people by an alliance with the robber.” jittle pride, but too mueh is unwholesome.” 

The Frenchman had listened to these words more tranquilly than might have | “ My brother,” said the Miko, “is weleowe ‘Tokeah has never raised his 
been expected, but with a slight twitehing of his features, that showed they tomahawk agaimst the stranger whom he received i his hut, nor has he counted 
touched him to the quick. Suddenly he turned away ithe suns thatdse-dwell with hun.” 

“Ts that your way of thinking !” said he. « You fancy you can get on bet- “1 am certain,” said the Frenchman, “ that Tokeah is my friend; and, if an 
ter without Lafitte’ I’venoobjection. If I had known it sooner, | would have evil tongue has sown discord on the path between us, the wise Miko will know 


spared myself the trouble of listening to your msolence, and you that of utter how to step over it.” 
ing it. Adieu! Monsieur Miko.” “The Oconees are men and warriors,” said the chief; “ they listen to the 


* My brother is hungry,” said the Indian, starting up, and greatly shocked. words of the Mako, but their hands are tree” . 
“He must eat. Canondah has prepared lis favourite repast.” ~ Yes, yes, | know that. Yours is a sertof republic, of which you are here- 
“ And after he has eaten, he may make himself scarce '” said the pirate, ditary consul. Well, for tomght let the matter rest. ‘To-morrow we will dis- 
surlily. cuss it further.” 


«My brother is welcome in the wigwam of the Miko. His hand nevercloses, ‘the lieutenant had left the wigwam; might had come on, and the moon's 
when it has once been opened,” said the old man, soothingly. , slender crescent sank behind the summits of the western trees. The old Indian 
« Come, that sounds Ike reason. | thought my old friend had only caught a arose, and with his guest stepped silently out before the door 
fit of spleen from the Englishman. | trust it will soon be over. Meanwhile,) “ My brother,” said he, with emotion in his voice, “ is no longer young ; but 
we'll see what the ladies are doing.” his words are more silly than those of a foolish girl, who for the first time hangs 


He stepped up to the curtain, and tried to open it, but im vain. ylass beads around her neck. My brother has foes sutticient ; he needs not to 
“Ts it not allowed?” said he to the old man. make an enemy of the Great Spirit.” 
«« My brother must seek another squaw. Kosa shall not enter his wigwain.’ “Oh!” said the pirate laughing, “we won't bother our heads about him.” 


In the adjoining chamber a sound was heard. Ji resembled a cry of joy, but | “ My brother,” contumued the Indian, © has long deceived the eyes of the 
presently subsided into a gentle muriur, of one in prayer. \Miko; but the Great Spirit has at last opened them, that he may warn his peo- 
The pirate stood stupified opposite to the curtam. “ Our alliance broken off, ple. See,” said he, and lis loug meagre form seemed to increase to a gigantic 
the door shut in my face !” muttered he. “ Lh Mien! nous verrons.” And so stature as he pointed to the moon swing behind the topmost branches of the 
saying, he left the hut. The next minute he again put his head in at the door trees ; “that great light shines un the shores of the Natehez, and it shines in 
«| suppose 1 may make use of my own boat!” said he. * It is likely that | the villages of the whites; neither the chief of the Salt Lake nor the Miko of 
may have unwelcome visitors during my absence.” the Oconees made it; it is the Great Spirit who gave it brightness. Here,” 
« When the chief of the Salt Lake is on the war path, he knows how to meet said he, pomting to the palmetto field, whose soft rustle came murmuring across 
his foes.” the meadow, “here is heard the sighing of the Miko’s fathers ; in the forest 
“Sensibly spoken for once,” said the pirate where he was born it howls in the storm; both are the breath of the Great Spi- 
“ My brother is hungry,” said the Miko, pointing to his daughter, who now rit, the winds which he places in the mouths of the departed, who are his mes- 
entered the room with several dishes. sengers, Listen!’ he continued, again drawing up his weather-beaten form to 
« We'll come directly. Duty before pleasure.” its utmost height ; “the Miko has read your book of life ; when yet a young 
And so saying, the bucanier hurried down to the shore, and approached lus, man he learned your letters, for he saw that the cunning of the palefaces came 
companion, a short square-built man, who was walking up and down with folded froi their dead friends. ‘That book says, what the wise men of his people have 
arms, and whose dark olive countenance was so buried in an enormous beard, also told him, that there is one Great Spirit, one great father. The Miko,” he 
that scarcely any part of it, except a long fiery Bardolphian nose was visible. resumed, after 4 moment's pause, “ was sent from his people to the great father 
This man, so soon as he saw the pirate, assumed a less nonchalant attitude, and of the palefaces, and when be came with the other chiefs to the villages where 
his hands fell by his side into the position proper to a subordinate. the whites worship the Great Spirit in the lofty council wigwams, he found 
Nothing happened, lieutenant!” said Lahtte | them very good, and they received him and his as brothers. ‘lokeah spoke with 
** So little, that I should almost doubt this to be the Miko’s village, did not, the great father—see, this is from him —he showed a silver medal with the 
my eyes convince me of it. Beg pardon, captain, but what does it all mean!” head of Washington. ‘+ He asked the great father, who was a wise father and 
“T might ask you the same question,” — the other, sulkily. |\4 very great warrior, if he believed in the Great Spirit of his book, and he an- 
“On our former visits,” continued the lieutenant, “ it was like a fair; but swered that he did believe. and that his Great Spirit was the same whom the 
to-day not a creature comes near us. The squaws and girls seemed inclined to Red men worship. When the Miko returned to his wigwam and came towards 
come down, but the men prevented them.” the setting sun, his soul remembered the words of the great father, and his eyes 
The lieutenant paused, for his commanding-officer was evidently getting more were wide open. So long as he saw the high walls of the council wigwams, 
and more out of humour. |where the palefaces pray to their Great Spirit, the Red men were treated as 
« How many hands have we below on Lake Sabine '” brothers ; bat when they approached thei own forests, the countenances of the 
«“ Thirty,” was the reply. « ‘To-morrow, the others will have finished clear- white men grew dark, because the Great Spirit no longer lighted them up. To- 
ing oat.” keah saw that the men who did not worship the Great Spirit were not good men. 
“ Giacomo and George,” said the pirate, in a sharp peremptory tone, « will |And my brother seofls at the Gyeat Spirit, and yet would be a friend of the 
back and take them orders to come up here. Let every man bring his mus-| |Oconees ' He would be a friend of the Miko, who would already have sunk 
aa and bayonet, pistols and hanger, and let them wait structions in the great wader bis burden had not his fathers beckoned to hun from the happy hunting- 
bend of the river, two miles below this place. Don’t look down streain, and)|grounds! Go,” said the old man. turning away from the pirate with a gesture 
then at me,” said he angrily to the lieutenant, who had cast a glance down the| of disgust; ‘* you would rob the Miko aod his people of their last hope.” 
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«Good-night,” said Lafitte, yawning. “There's been a good Methodist par-|| El Sol, the young chief of the Comanches, is the affianced husband of Ca- 


son spoilt in you.” And so saying he turned towards the council wigwaim, hie 
ysual dwelling when at the village. ‘Tokeah stepped back into his hut. No 
nght-song soothed the oppressed spirit of the old chief; and only the shrrl! 
whistle of the watch, repeated every two hours from the shore and before the 
wigwam of the pirate, told of the presence of living creatures in the village 
U the following morning Lafitte’s lieutenant rouses him from his sicep, and) 
informs him that there is an unusual stir and bustle amongst the Indians. The! 
pirate hastily dresses, and repairs to the wigwam of the Miko, whom he finds 
restless and excited. The cause of this soon becomes apparent. 
On a sudden the village resounded with a long joyous shout, which, spreading) 
like wildfire from hut to hut, swelled at last into one wild and nmiversal chorns, 
in which men, women, and children united their voices. ‘The Miko had hetaken! 
hunself in haste to the counci] wigwain, and the whole village was im an uproar! 
From behind each hedge, from out of every hut, the Oconees emerged and! 
rushed towards the council-house ; even the presence of ‘Tokeah was insufficient! 
to keep them within bounds. On the further side of the Natchez was seen a 
party of thirty Indians, all on horseback. Some of them were seeking a ford ; 
but presently a young man, impatient of the delay, plunged with his horse into! 
the water, and all thirty followed him, in the same order in which they had ap-| 
proached the river. The breadth of the stream, opposite to the wigwaim, was! 
about five hundred feet, and the depth considerable. Nevertheless the gallant} 
little troop seemed in their element, and, almost without breaking their ranks, 
they swam their steeds across. Meanwhile the pirate stood upon the shore,| 
watching their approach with the most uncontrolled fury depicted on his coun-| 
tenance. | 
«“ Had we but ten good marksmen,” muttered he to the lieutenant. 
« Pardon, camtaine, they are not Oconees, but those devils of Comanches. I! 
made their acquaintance in my Mexican campaigns.” 


vondah, whom he has come to make his bride. In the council now held, it is 
deewed that the alhance between Tokeah and the pirate shall be broken off, 
ind that the remnant of the Oconees shall be incorporated with the powerful 
tribes of the Comanches and Pawnees. ‘The former part of this decision is 
commumeated to iatitte, who makes a violent but unsuccessful claim upon the 
hand of Rosa, and finally enters his boat and descends the stream. E! Sol, who 
yreatly distrusts him, advises ‘Tokeah to be on his guard agaist treacherv ; but 
the Miko denies the possibility of danger, on account of the distance of the pi- 
rate’s haunt, and because, on the following morning, the village is to be aban- 
doned, and the Oconees and their visitors are to proceed together to the coun- 
try of the Comanches. He either forgets that the pirate had sent off a boat on 
the preceding morning, or thinks it unnecessary to increase the uneasiness of 
his guest by adverting to so unimportant a circumstance. In spite of what he 
has recently learned, he still entertains a feeling of kindness for Lafitte, with 
whom he has so long been on terms of friendship, and thinks him incapable of 


‘‘acting towards him im «a base or hostile manner. 


That evening the nuptials of Canondah and El Sol are celebrated ; but the 
Indian maiden, although fondly attached to the young chief, is weighed down 
by a foreboding of evil which she finds it impossible to shake off. On her mar- 
riage day she is sad and im teare. 

** And does Canondah,” said the bridegroom mildly, “ enter the wigwam of 
El Sol with a sorrowful heart '” 

“ El Sol,” replied the maiden, “is dearer to Canondah than her own life ; 
‘his voice is music in her ears, and his love the limit of her wishes ; but Canon- 
idah’s heart is heavy to bursting. The Great Spirit whispers to her, and she 
‘has no words to express his whuisperings.”” She clasped Rosa in her arms, and 
pressed a long and feverish kiss upon her lips. ‘* Rosa,” said she, in a stifled 


| voice, “ will you be a daughter to the Miko when Canondah is no more '” 


The little squadron had now reached the creek. Swinging their legs over|| «I will,” sobbed Rosa. 


their horses, they sprang upon shore, drew the animals after them, and again’ 


_ Will you promise, by the Great Spirit, not to forsake him '” 


flung themselves upon their backs with a swiftness and dexterity that recalled!| “I promise it,” replied Rosa, her tears flowing fast. 
the fable of the centaur. The foremost of the strangers had arrived within ai) The Miko, who stood silent, and sunk in thought, now made a sign; El Sol 


few paces of the Oconees, who, with the Miko at their head, were assembled in 


threw his arm round Canondah, and led her away in the direction of the council 


front of the council-house, when the circle opened, and Tokeah stepped wigwam.—{ be Continued.) 


lus hand outstretched. 
“The great chef of the mighty Comanches, and of the Pawnees of the! 


Toyask, is welcome,” said he, gravely. 


The young Indian to whom these words were addressed, halted and listened! 
attentively, and with head reverently bowed, to the greeting. When the old!) 


PICTURES FROM ITALY. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
{Second Notice. } 


chief had spoken, he sprang from his horse and advanced towards him, his right!|, We draw upon Mr. Dickens, as we promised our readers, for one or two more 


hand extended. Coming close up to Tokeah, he again bowed himself, took the 
Miko’s hand, and placed it upon his own head. The interchange of greetings | 


‘of his characteristic sketches of familiar scenes.—The famous leanmg tower of 
Pisa gets an extra twist in his graphic page :— 


was remarkable for dignity, and derived a peculiar interest from the contrast be-// “The moon was shining when we approached Pisa; and for a long time we 


tween the two chiefs. Nothing could be in stronger opposition than the gaunt! | 


meagre form of the Miko, who stood like the weather-beaten trunk of some gi-||—the shadowy o 


gantic tree, stiff, mute, and melancholy, and the open, manly, dignified and yet!/Wonders of the World.’ 
|'with school-books and school-times, it was too small. I felt it keenly. It was 


gentle aspect of the young chief of the Comanches. His oval-shaped head was| 


could see, behind the wall, the leaning ‘Tower, all away im the uncertam light, 
lof the old pictures im school books, settg forth + 
Like most things connected im their first associations 


covered with a picturesque head-dress of fur and feathers ; his high, arched fore- nothing like so high above the wall as I had hoped. [t was another of the many 
head, and blooming complexion of light copper colour, scorned the wild war | deceptions practised by Mr. Harns, bookseller, at the corner of St. Peul's Chureh- 
paint of his companions ; the expressive black eves and aquiline nose were in) yard. London. His ‘Tower was a fiction, but this was reality—and, by com- 


admirable harmony with the manly contour of his person, which his style of) 
dress and equipment showed off to the greatest advantage. A doubiet of blue! 


parison, a short reality. Still, it looked very well, and very strange ; and was 
quite as much out of the perpendicular as Harris has represented itto be. The 


fox fur covered his breast, and from his shoulders, on which it was fastened by |quiet air of Pisa too; the big guardhouse at the gate, with only two little sol- 
golden clasps, hung the skin of a panther, draping a form that would have en-  diers in it; the streets, with searcely any show of people in them; and the Ar- 
chanted ‘horwaldsen or Canova. It was a magnificent model of manly beauty, a0. flowing quaintly through the centre of the town, were excellent. So 1 
that had grown up untrammelled and without blemish in the enchanting prairies bore no malice in my heart against Mr. Harris(remembering hie good intentions), 
of Mexico, and in the midst of a mighty people owning no master but the Great! but forgave him, before dinner; and went out, full of confidence, to see the 
Spuit. A dagger, with a hilt of wrought gold, a short rifle, and a lance nine|/Tower, next morning. 1 might have known better; but, somehow, I had expec- 
feet long, decorated with a horse-tail, completed an equipment which for rich ||ted to see it casting 1ts long shadow on a public street where the people came 
ness and utility combined could scarcely be surpassed. The young chief's horse,| and went all day. It was a surprise to me to find it in a grave retired place, 
ol extraordinary beauty. was almost covered with a panther-skin, secured on its, apart from the general resort, and carpeted with smooth green turf. But, the 
back and shoulders by four golden buckles. It had neither saddle nor stirraps, group of buildings clustered on and about this verdant carpet—comprising the 
but on either side, at the end of a strap, hung a small leathern bucket, in which)! lower, the Bapustery, the Cathedral, and the Charch of the Campo Santo— 
the muzzle of the rifle and butt of the lance reposed. | is perhaps the most remarkable and beautiful in the whole world ; and from be- 
Similar to those above-described were the dress and arms of other four of the ing clustered there, together, away from the ordinary transactions and details of 
warriors, also belonging to the powerful Indian tribe of the Comanches. ‘They) the town, they have a singularly venerable and impressive character, [tis the 
wore their hair combed back on either side of the forehead ; their complexion! ‘architectural essence of a nch old city, with all its common life and common 
Their bearing was proud, and they ‘habitations pressed out, and filtered away. Sismondi com the Tower to 
seemed almost to look down upon the Pawnees who accompanied them. Round the usual pictorial representations, in children’s books, of the Tower of Babel. 
the necks of their steeds hung the lasso, that terrible weapon with which the It is a happy simile, and conveys a better idea of the building than of 
Mexican riders capture, with wonderful skill and dexterity, the horse, the buffa-|/lavoured deseription. Nothing can exceed the grace and lightness of the struc- 
lo, or a human foe. | ture ; nothing can be more remarkab'e than its general appearance. In the 
The remainder of the troop were Pawnees of the Toyask tribe. ‘Their heads) course of the ascent to the top (which is by an easy stairease), the inclmation is 
were clean shaven, excepting of one carefully plaited tuft upon the crown. Upon: not very apparent ; but, at the summit, it becomes so ; and gives one the sensa- 
their shoulders were buffalo skins, the leather dyed red, the hair worn inwards ;) tion of bemg in a ship that has heeled over, through the action of an ebb-ude. 
and similar hides served them for saddles. ‘They wore broad girdles, to which ‘The effect upon the low side, so to speak—looking over trom the gallery, and 
their calico under-garment was fastened. About half of them were armed with seeing the shaft recede from its base—is very startling; and I saw a nervous 
muskets and rifles, but all had lances, a long knife, or rather hanger, and the to-| traveller hold on to the ‘Tower involuntarily, after glancing down, as if he had 
mahawk. ‘They were well-made and powerful men, compared with whom the! some idea of propping it up. ‘The view within from the ground—looking up, as 
thin-armed, narrow-shouldered Oconees had the appearance of children. | through a slanted tube—is also very curious. It certainly inclines as much as 
“My brother is thrice welcome,” repeated the Miko after a pause, during! the most sanguine tourist could desire. ‘The natural impulse of ninety-nine peo- 
wluch his eyes dwelt with an expression of the purest satisfaction upon his ple out of a hundred, who were about to recline upon the grass below it, to rest, 


was a mixture of olive and copper-colour. 


stately guest and his companions. -+ Has the great El Sol reflected on the words and contemplate the adjacent buildings, would probably be not to take up their 


which Tokeah sent him th hh ors 7”? tion under the leaning side,—it is so very much aslant.” age 
okeah sent him through his runners position unde g aecieamsidien ie 


“His ears are open and his heart large,” replied the young chief gravely. We know not whether the following resem 
“ Are the words of the great Miko for E! Sol alone, or may the warriors of the writing byithe traveller before ; but it has more than once occurred to ourselves in 
Comanches and Pawnees also hear them !” the pictured features of the Roman capital —+ When we were fairly off again, 

“The chiefs and warriors of the Comanches and Pawnees are welcome inthe) we began, ina perfect fever, to strain our eyes for Rome ; and when, alter 
council wigwam of the Oconees. ‘They are their brothers.” ‘another mile er two, the Eternal City appeared, at length, _ the distance, it 

When the Miko had spoken these words, the four Comanches and a like num- ‘looked like—I am half afraid to write the word—like Lonpon !!! There it lay, 
ber of Pawnees dismounted from their horses, and followed the chiefs to the under a thick cloud, with innumerable towers and steeples and roofs of houses 
council wigwam. ‘The others also dismounted, and forming a semi-cirele, stood! rising wp into the sky, and high above them all, one Dome. I swear that, keen- 
eaning against their horses’ shoulders. Nearer to the council-house were ranged: ly as | felt the seeming absurdity of the comparison, It was so like London, at 

Oconee warriors, armed only with their long scalping knives ; and behind) that distance, that if you could have shown it me ina glass, | should have taken 
them, at a respectful distance, the young men of the village had stationed them- ‘it for nothing else.” ; 
selves, also in a half circle. Ayain; far behind these, were the squaws and) ‘The entrance to the Eternal City continued the disenchantment :— 
children, to whom the strict rules of Indian etiquette did not allow a nearer ap-| “ We had crossed the ‘Tiber by the Ponte Molle, two or three mules before. 
proach. The village had gradually assumed the appearance of a little camp, It had looked as yellow as it ought to look ; and hurrying on between its worn 
with various corps of troops formed upinit. On the shore stood the four pirates! away and miry banks, had a promising aspect of desolation and ruin. The 
on their muskets, whilst their captain and lieutenant paced up and down masquerade dresses on the fringe of the carnival did great violence to this prom- 
among the bushes. With the exception of a sharp quick glance occasionally; ise. There were no great ruins, no solemn tokens of antiquity, to be seen ;— 
cast towards the groups of Indians, they appeared to take no particulay interest |they all lie on the other side of the city. There seemed to be ion — ss 
es, § has are Wo be found an uropean 
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there were bu le, equi , ordinary walkers to and fro,—a multitude 
of chattering more my Rome,—the Rome of anybody's 
fancy, man or boy,—degraded and fallen, and lying asleep in the sun, amony « 
heap of ruins,—than the Place de la Concorde in Paris is. A cloudy sky, 4 
dull cold rain, and muddy streets, [ was prepared for,—but not for this: and | 
confess to have gone to bed, that night, ina very indifferent humour, and with a 
verv considerable quenched enthusiasm.” 

St. Peter’s did something to restore the charm,—though not much :-— 

« Immediately on going out, next day, we hurried off to St. Peter's. It looked 
immense in the distance ; but distinctly and decidedly small, by comparison, ov 
a near approach. The beauty of the Piazza in which it stands, with its clusters 
of exquisite columns, and its gushing fountains,—so fresh, broad and free and 
beautiful,—nothing can exaggerate. The first burst of the interior, in all its 
expansive majesty and glory—and, most of all, the looking up into the Dorne— 
is @ sensation never to be forgotten. But there were preparations for a Festa 
the pillars of stately marble were swathed in some impertinent frippery of red 
and yellow ; the altar, and entrance to the subterranean chapel,—which is be- 
fore it, in the centre of the church,—were like a goldsmith’s shop, or one of the 
Opening scenes in avery lavish pantomime. And though I had as hugh a sense 
of the beauty of the building (I hope) as is possible to entertain, I felt no very 
strong emotion. I have been infinitely more affected in many English cathe- 
drals when the organ has been plaving, and in many English country churches 
when the ion have been singing. I[ had a much greater sense ol iys- 

and rin the Cathedral of San Mark, at Venice.” 

Coliseum and the Appian Way brougit back to the author's heart, in its 
fullness, the touching moral of the desolated city, whose modern sons Madame 
de Stael has finely compared to “ pilgrims seated amid ruins” :— 

“ It is no fiction, but plain, sober, honest Truth, to say—so suggestive and 
distinct is it at this hour—that, for a moment, actually in passing in, they who 
will, may have the whole great pile before them, as it used to be; with thous- 
ands of faces staring down into the arena, and such a whirl of strife and 
blood and on going on there, as no language can describe. Its solitude, its 
awful beauty, aad its utter desolation, strikes upon the stranger, the next mo- 
ment, like a softened sorrow : and never in his life, perhaps, will he be so moved 
and overcome by any sight not immediately connected with his own alfections 
and afflictions. To see it crumbling there, an inch a year ; its walls and arches 
overgrown with green ; its corridors open to the day; the long grass growing in 
its porches ; young trees of yesterday springing up on its ragged parapets and 

L e produce of the seeds dropped there by the birds who have 
built their nests within its chinks and crannies; to see its Pit of Fight filled up 
with earth, and the peaceful Cross planted in the centre ; to climb into its up- 
halls, and look down on ruin, ruin, ruin, all about it ; the triumphal arches of Con- 
stantine, Septimus Severus, and Titus; the Roman Forum; the Palace of the 
Cesars ; the temples of the old religion, fallen down and gone; is to see the 
ghost of Old Rome—wicked, wonderful old city—haunting the very ground on 
which its trod. Itis the most impressive, the most stately, the most 
selemn, majestic, mournful sight, conceivable. Never. in its bloodiest 
= can the sight of the gigantic Coliseum, ful! and running over with the 

t life, have moved one heart, as it must move all who look upon it now, 
aruin. God be thanked—a ruin! As it tops the other ruins,—standing there, 
@ mountain among graves,—so do its ancient influence outlive all other remnants 
of the old my and old butchery of Rome, in the nature of the fierce and 
cruel Roman people. ‘The Italian face changes as the visitor approaches the 
city ; its beauty becomes devilish,—and there is scarcely one countenance in a 
among the common people in the streets, that would not be at home 
and happy in arenovated Coliseum to-morrow. Here was Rome, indeed, at 
last,—and such a Rome as no one can imagine in its full and awiul grandeur! 
We wandered out upon the Appian Way ; and then went o. through iiles ot 
ruined tombs and broken walls, with here and there adesolate and uninhabited 
house : past the Circus of Romulus, where the course oi the charwts, the sta- 
tions of the judges, competitors, and spectators, are yet as plainly to be seen as 
in old time: past the tomb of Cecilia Metella : past all inclosure, edge or stake, 
wall or fence : away upon the open Campagna, where on that side of Rome 
nothing is to be beheld but Ruin. Except where the distant Apennines bound 
the view upon the left, the whole wide prospect is one field of ruin. Broken 
aqueducts, left in the picturesque and beautiful clusters of arches ; broken tem. 
ples ; broken tombs. A desert of decay, sombre and desolate beyond al! expres 
sion,—and with ahistory in every stone that strews the ground.” 

From the blaze of the Castle of St. Angelo, on Easter Monday, Mr. Dickens 
and his party wandered out once more, when “the moon was jooking cally 
down upon her wrinkled image in the river,” to bid the Coliseum farewell :— 

« By way of contrast, we rode out into old ruined Rome, aiter all this firme 
and booming, to take our leave of the Coliseum. {| had seen it by moonlight 
before (I never could get through a day without going back to it), but its tre- 
mendous solitude that night is past all telling. ‘Lhe ghostly pillars in the [or- 
um ; the triu arches of Old Emperors; those enormous masses of ruin 
which were once their palaces ; the grass-grown mounds that mark the graves 
of ruined temples ; the stones of the via Sacra. sinooth with tne tread of feet in 
ancient Rome ; even these were dimmed, in their transcendent melancholy, by 
the dark t of its bloody holidays, erect and grim, haunting the old scene ; 
despoiled by pillaging Popes and fighting Princes, but not laid; wringing wild 
hands of and grass, and bramble ; and lamenting to the night in every 

and broken arch—the shadow of its awful self, immovable !” 

ith this we must take our leave of Mr. Dickens on Italian ground. Anoth- 
er year of absence, which he is about to spend i Switzerland, may probably, 
us, at some future day, his travelling companions in that also well-travel- 
led country of glen and glacier. 
FOUR-AND-TWENTY HOURS AT SMYRNA. 

_It must be almost impossible for those who have never had an opportunity of 
visiting eastern countries, or experiencing a greater degree of summer heat 
than our own temperate climate can produce, to form any idea of the marvel- 
lous brilliancy of those stri landscapes when the noonday sum is pouring 
down his full splendour upon them. It is but seldom, indeed, that persons ha- 
bitually resident in those regions ever witness sucha sight. There are few 
admirers of nature sufficiently enthusiastic to brave a coup de soleil, or a brain 
fever, one or other of which fatal consequences are too often the result of in- 
cautious ee. Yet although it was on one of the most sultry days in the. 
month of May that we landed at Smyrna, | think any one would have risked a, 


lfore us. Only one dark spot, which even that flaming orb could not Prighten, 
gave effect to the landscape ; and this was the grove of sombre cypress-trees 
which, spreading over the side of the hill almost to the sea-shore, marked out 
jthe Moslem cemetery. There are few, if any, of the eastern cities more deeply 
interesting than Smyrna; the very name must at once suggest its principal 
jclaim for a more than ordinary share of attention ; and in fact it is only in refer- 
jence tu it, as one of the seven churches of Asia, that the more pronzpent fea-_ 
ftures of its present condition become so remarkable. From its central posititn 
as well as from its commercial mfluence, it is the resort of persons of every 
country and denomination, besides being the resting place of travellers to many 
different quarters; and, in consequence of this, | believe there is no place 
where so many different religions are not only tolerated, but firmly established 
ind flourishing, in perfect harmony with each other. Mohammedanisin is of 
course the religion of the country, but its various sects are here more than 
usually distinct. Judaism greatly prevails—the Hebrew population being nu- 
merous, and the members of the Armenian church scarcely less so. ‘Then there 
is the Gueber, or fire-worshipper, whose adoration of the sun is at least less as- 
tonishing here than it would be in England: the Greek; the Roman Catholic ; 
the Nestorian ; and many others, which I have neither time nor space to enum- 
era'e ; besides a considerable number of Protestants from all parts of the globe. 
There are several European families which have become naturalised at Smyrna ; 
and notwithstanding the lapse of a generation or so, they cling with the great- 
est tenacity to the manners and customs of their countries, and in many in- 
stances have preserved the purity of their faith, both in doctrine and mtual, far 
more perfectly than it now exists in the lands whence they brought it. Besides 
all this, Smyrna is, as it were, the focus of the numerous branches of mission. 
lary societies in the East, and it 1s consequently mhabited by a vast number of 
Americans. It was my favourite plan, that we should endeavour to visit all the 
places of worship to which we could gain access in the city; but we were on 
our way to the Black Sea, and the steamer only remamed four-and-twenty hours 
at Smyrna, which was undoubtedly too short a stay for so interesting a place, 


jand rendered my project scarcely feasible. 

We had scarcely anchored, when the fact that we had-passed, within the last 
‘twelve hours, from one quarter of the globe to another,-was brought with full 
conviction on our minds by the arrival of sundry most Asiatic looking figures, 
whose manners and appearance afforded a striking contrast to the Greeks of the 
classical island of Scio, which was the last place we had touched at. Although 
nothing could be more picturesque than these fine-looking, inajestic men, with 
their black eves, long beards, and dark olive complexions, they were merely 
‘valets de place’ come to offer their services; and it seemed very strange to 
hear them, in their flowing garments and heavy turbans, talking French, English, 
and Italian with the greatest ease. ‘The process of going on shore appeared to 
us one of considerable difficulty ; for the only means of transporting ourselves 
and our luggage was in boats, so extremely small and narrow, that we fancied 
the weight of one person would be sufficient to capsize them; but as there was 
no alternative, we consented to embark in a slender little caique, which, though 
it danced on the waves as if it had been made of India-rubover, certainly brought 
us safely to land. We had so many frends and near connexions in Sinyrna, 
that we searcely felt ourselves in a strange country, as we walked, accompanied 
by them, to the house of Madame W , whose kind hospitality was to save 
us from the miseries of a night in a se-desant European hotel. The streets, as 
lin all eastern towns, were dirty, dark, and narrow; but we were too much de- 
jighted with the endless variety of costume, to think either of the rough stones, 
or of the heat of the sun, from which we were only partially protected by the 
projecting baleowes and canopied stalls We passed along the whole length 
of the «Street of Roses, scarcely finding tame to ask to what nation each fan 
tastic figure belonged Phere was the Armenian, with his narrow, straight robe, 
and hus black head-dress, which | can only deseribe as an enormous square 
cushion ; the dervish, with lus blue mantle and high conical cap; the Cogsack, 
with a perfect mountain of fur on his bead; and numbers of women, with their 


white or black veils and huge brown cloaks. 

‘The house of Madame W——, to which we were going, was in the Quartier 
Franc, and, like most other good houses in that part of the town, was surrounded 
by a large court filled with trees, the entrance to which was by a stone passage, 
‘so long and wide, that we fancied ourselves still in the street, until the ponder- 
ous gate was closed behind us. We were not sorry to remain quietly under 
shelter for severa! hours, till the heat had abated; but as soon as the streets were 
somewhat in shade, we set out to walk to the Bridge of the Caravans, which 
is the fashionable evening promenade in Smyrna. ‘To reach this spot, we had to 
traverse almost the whole Lown, im facet but a continuance of 1il-paved streets. 
itis the custoin of the Smyrniote ladies (rather a singular one, according to our 
ideas) to pass the evening in the open air, at the doors of their houses. Amongst 
the higher classes, they even have thew vestibules arranged for this purpose, 
lwith ottomans, cushions at no allowance, and tables loaded with sweetmeats 
ind all sorts of * fricandises ;° and really they looked so charming, as they re- 
clined in graceful attitudes, laughing and talking together, in their little red and 
gold caps, short velvet jackets, and silk petticoats, that we were quite disposed 
to approve of a practice which thus enabled us to judge of the far-famed beauty 
of the Smyrniote women ; and | must own that, except in the island of Naxos, 
which I think unrivalled on this score, | have never seen a greater collection of 
lovely faces. We could not, however, pay them all the attention they deserved, 
jfrom the very evident necessity of taking care of ourseives in the narrow 
streets ; for the ‘Turks treated us with indifference ; and I think they would 
really have walked over us quite coolly, rather than give themselves the trouble 
of making way. We had especially to keep clear of all the magnificent Os— 
mans and Mustaphas who came jogging towards us, mounted on little miserable 
doukeys, and looking most pompously ridiculous with their solemn faces and 
ponderous turbans, whose weight alone would have seemed sullicient to have 
joverpowered the wretched animals they rode on. The change was delightful 
jwhen we emerged from the stifling atmosphere of the town into the lanes which 
lled through green vineyards, and beneath the pleasant shade of mulberry-trees 
ito the bridge ; nor did we find the walk too long, though the distance is consi 
\derable from the Quartier Franc 
| This much-vaunted bridge derives its name from the number of caravans that 
hourly pass over it on their way to the interior of the country, and is remarka- 
lble only from the extreme beauty of its position. It is high, long, and narrow, 
stretching over a clear and rapid stream, and surrounded on all sides by w 
jnificent old trees. Ata short distance rises a green and vine-clad hull, 
whose summit is crowned by a ruimed castle, which, though picturesque, 


is of no great antiquity or interest. On the one side of the mver—the refresh- 


good deal to have witnessed the scene which gradually opened upon us as wej|ing murmur of whose waters has, in this sultry land, a charm we never could 


pd that interes 
of light ; and the full blaze of an unclouded sun at once illuminated sud 


embellished the beautiful Asiatic shore and the picturesque eity which lay be- auder the wees, that they 


spot. Sky, earth, and sea, all were bathed in one; |imagine elsewhere—numberiess little establishments have been erected, where 


crs, &e. are proy ded for the promenaders, and chairs are placed 
sit luxorioausly in the shade, and partake of 


eC, 
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these refreshments; and here does the whole fashionable world of Smyrna lallow us to substitute slippers, as is the custom at Constantinople. None of 


congregate every evening, to walk and talk, tosee and be seen. 


On the other |the party were disposed to undergo the penance of walking in this manner up 


side of this narrow stream, but a few yards distant, silent, desolate, and||the stone staws excepting myself; and I therefore entered alone, but not until 
shroudéd in impenetrable darkness, lies a vast Turkish burial-ground, extending! |each of the Turks had separately knelt down to ascertain that | really had, in 


much farther than the eye can reach, and possessing, in the highest degree, the 


victuresque beauty for which those cemeteries have always been celebrated 


t was impossible for the most unimaginative mind not to be struck with this separated from the others by a few low steps. 


singular sight : that little sparkling river, dancing on its way with, on the on« 


ill sincerity, complied with ther request. The mosque was extremely large, 
divided into three compartments, the centre of which was the most sacred, and 
At the east end, much in the same 
position as the altar in Christian churches, was a representation of the tomb of the 


hand, life, busy, gay, and frivolous ; and, on the other, death in its most solemn) prophet, and near to it was asort of pulpit, fromwhich a portion of the Koran was 


gloom and stillness ' We determined to visit both; but we chose first to inspect 


read every day. From the vast dome-shaped roof hung a long rope, supporting 


the portion devoted to the living; and certainly it presented life under a novel 4nnumerable little glass lamps, and various strange-looking ornaments—such as 


aspect. Every-thing that retained the true «souleur locale’ was delightful, es- 
pecially the portly Mussulmans, seated in a circle on their rich carpets, smo- 
king gravely, and emitting a short sentence once in half an hour. But amidst 
the crowds from every nation that surrounded us, there were not a few who 
laid claim to bemg thoroughly Europeanised ; having, in their own opinion, ar- 
nved at this happy consummation by caricaturing outrageously the Parisian 
fashions of the last season—just as they are apt to do in provincial towns at 
home ; though nowhere could the glaring mixture of colours, and the indeseri- 
bable hats and feathers, have looked so absurd as when contrasted with the na- 
tive costume, and surrounded by that truly Oriental secnery. We were watch- 
ing a group of ‘Turks who were supping together—each one partaking in turn of 
a greasy ball of rice, which was administered to him by the head of the party, 
whose green turban distinguished him as a descendant of the prophet—when an 
exclamation from one of our companions attracted our attention to a caravan 
that was crossing the bridge. The procession was headed by a little, sober- 
looking donkey, unburdened, and without saddle or bridle, which led the way 
with great sagacity ; and notwithstandiug his humble appearance, we were as- 
sured that without his assistance, the drivers would have found it unpossible to 
have induced the camels to proceed. Next came a long and almost intermima- 
ble line of those huge annals, walking in single file with that slow undulating 
movement which is so peculiar to their species. they were heavily loaded, and 
each one was mounted by his master, who guided him merely by the voice 
The long train, with its gay eastern dresses, had an admirable effect as it wound 
under the trees and across the bridge : it was altogether in perfect keeping with 
the landscape. We watched them till the last camel, of which there were some 
fifteen or twenty, had disappeared, and then we also crossed the bridge, in or 
der to explore the cemetery. 

rhe distance was but short which separated the haunts of the living from the 
dwelling of the dead ; yet scarcely had we penetrated a few steps mto those 
thick shades, when we found ourselves shut out completely from all sight or 
sound that toldof human life, andim the very midst of that most awful 
of all desolation—a solitude peopled with the ashes of those who were and are 


not! Around us, on every side, dark and silent, rose an interminable forest of 


uigantic cypress-trees, so closely grouped. that even the light of day could 
searecely penetrate amongst them, and spreading ou and on in unbroken gloom, 
ullthe eye became bewildered in attemptmy to limit their empire ; and be- 
neath, yet more interminable, vet more sad and silent, lay the forest of tombs, 
each cold white stone strangely distinct in the surrounding darkness, and yet so 
innumerable, so thickly strewn upon the earth, that a chill struck on the heart 
at the thought of how immense was this population of the dead. ‘There was 
not a sound: for the summer breeze, passing through the unbending branches 


of the cypresses, drew no murmur from those mournful trees, and the slanting , 


rays of the setting sun, as they shot at intervals across the graves, made the 
turbaned monuments look, in the faint glimmermg light, like the pale phantoms 
of the departed, each one watching over his own slumbering ashes. We sat 
down among the tombs to wait the termination of sunset, whose influence we 
though it was rarely that we caught a 


feit in the deepening shadows round ws ; 
glimpse of that fading glory, or of the softer light of the rising moon, whose 
silver crescent, appearing among the trees, amp.y compensated for the entire 
read to us the inscription on one of the 


absence of twilight. Monsieur V 
graves near us, whose high!y-gilt monument and painted turban seemed to in- 
dicate that the dust it contained had once been honoured of men. It stated 
that this son of the faithful had, throughout along life, so perseveringly per- 
formed all the outward acts of devotion in which the religion of the Moslem 
consists, that he was most assuredly wandering even now with the dark-eved 
houris by the shores of that lake where lie the sparkling bowls filled with tne 
water of immortality. Io me, in that vast abode of the dead, which in its deep 
stillness seemed so far removed from the hopes and fears of human life, it was 
quite painful to be recalled by this pompous panegyric to the gross and lowering 
ideas with which the Mohammedans have clothed even the heaven of their 
dreams : for their creed does not allow the soul to disengage itself from the 
trammels of the flesh, even in their hope of an imamortality beyond the grave 
It is a very characteristic trait of this people, the care with which a little basin 
Is scooped out on the stoae of every grave, to « atch the rain-water, that the 
birds may come and drink; carrying out their principle of universal charity 
even after death. We left the cemeiery as soon as it was dark, passing once 
more through the merry groups who were proceeding homewards, each one 
carrying his little paper lantern to light his steps as he went along. 

Before six o'clock the next morning we were all astir, anxious to accomplish 
what we could in the short time allotted to us. We proceeded first to the ba- 
zaars, in search of some of the beautiful Smyrniote embroidery, which is no- 
where else to be found. ‘These bazaars are as spacious as they are interminable, 
and their shops displayed the produce of every part of the globe. We entered 
into several of them, finding each furnished with its Persian carpets, and com- 
fortable cushions placed round the wail, where we were invited to sit and drink 
collee as long as we chose. But the most interesting sight. where everything, 
was new and picturesque, where the traders who had come from the interior of 
the country, and who, with their singular dresses, wild gestures, and strange 


dialect, attracted much of our attention as they stood in groups round the seats | 


of the money-changers, or at the stall of the public weigher—his balance and, 
weights being in constant requisition for the grains and spices which formed the 
principal part of their merchandise. os 

I was very anxious to gain admittance into a mosque, which is as difficult in 
Smyrna as it is easy in Constantinople ; and accordingly proceeded to one of 
the largest, in hopes of being able to effect an entrance with the help of Mon- 
sieur Numbers of ‘Turks were collected on the wide steps which lead! 
to the #ree principal doors, and round the fountains, where they performed their 
ablutias before daring to enter within the sacred precincts. As soon as we had 
passed the railing which enclosed the outer court, they hurned towards us, with 
the evident intention of opposing our further progress. Monsieur V 


iwere kept in a 


jthe distinguishing features of the Jewish race 


ad- 
them in Turkish ; and for some time his utmost eloquence was only met) 


ostriches’ eggs, hurses’ tails, &c ; and in the centre were inscribed the seven 
names of God im ‘Turkish, Persian, and Arabic, forming a large circle of gilt 
letters. The floor was entirely covered with those beautiful little carpets of 
which even one is considered a treasure elsewhere. A few early worshippers 
were scattered here and there, bowed towards Mecca, with their foreheads 
touching the ground ; and, difficult as it is to attract the attention of a Turk 
iwhen engaged in his devotions, my entrance roused therm all. They stared at 
me tor 4 momentin utter amazement, and then simultaneously starting from 
their knees, crowded round me, vociferating and even throwing themselves on 
the ground, to ascertain if I had not already desecrated their sanctuary by walk- 
ing as though on common ground The mullah, through whose influence I had 
been admitted, came to my assistance, and showed them that I had left my 
shoes outside, upon which they returned to their places, though with looks of 
great discontent. [| was standing near the principal door, which was wide open, 
land so large, as to afford a view of the interior of the mosque from the street ; 
it that moment a Frenchman, who was on board of the same steamer with our- 
selves, happening to pass by, saw me there, and imagined that any one might 
enter at will. He therefore came up the stairs, and had advanced to the door, 
when he was observed by a man, apparently belonging to the mosque, who was 
‘sweeping the carpets. | suppose he was already exasperated at my presence ; 
but he had scarcely perceived this new intruder, than he uttered a howl of rage, 
md seizing a pole which stood near, he ran at him with it in the most ferocious 
manner. The attack was so sudden and so determined, that the poor French- 
man had no time to collect his ideas; he ejaculated one faint “ Misericorde !” 
then turnbled head-foremost down the stairs, and disappeared in a whirlwind of 
dust. I soon after made my exit also, but in a quicter manner, and we then 
turned our steps in the direction of the Jewish synagogue, which, to my great 
delight, Monsieur V—— had promised I should visit, as he was well acquainted 
with one of the rabbme. 

The synagogue is in a crowded part of the town, and so hemmed in by houses, 
that it is not easy to distinguish its outward form ; and the more so, as it is sur- 
rounded by a high wall. We were admitted at a side door, where we waited 
a few minutes till Monsieur V returned with the Rabbi Michael. I do 
wot think I ever saw a more pleasant-looking person. He wore a high black cap, 
with a loose robe and inner garment of striped SUK ; s hair, unlike the gener- 
ality of Jews, was quite fair, and combed back froma broad open forehead ; and 

this long beard did not at all detract from luis youthfol appearance. 
|His manner was full of quiet dignity, though perfectly unassuming, and his 
voice was peculiarly sweet and low-toned. He conducted us up stairs, and un- 
locking the door admitted us into the synagogue, with which, to say the truth, 
I was much disappointed, though it was totally unlike any other place of wor- 
ship I had ever seen. It was a large square room, lighted by narrow windows, 
and surrounded by seats made of plain new wood ; for it had only been recently 
vuilt, the former building having been destroyed iw a late conflagration. In the 
centre was a sinall platform, raised a few steps, and enclosed by a high close 
railing, hung with thick curtains of crimson sitk. These the rabbin drew baek, 
and we saw a smal! table, wiih a covering also of silk, embroidered with gold, 
on which were laid the books of the Pentateuch, aud various parclments inseri- 
bed with Hebrew characters At the upper end of the room an ample curtain 
ito be exposed to view; and the 


concealed some object, apparently too sacrec 
rabbin looked so uneasy when we approached it, that we could not venture even 
to imquire what it was. He showed us the garments of the high priest, which 
large irou chest, and which were both magnificent and curious. 
There was the linen ephod, the embroidered robe, the breast-plate, and the 
girdle—the two latter were engraved with sacred words. We had not tame to 
examine many minor details in the arrangement of the synagogue, but it was al- 
together less interesting than I expected. ‘The rabbin invited us most earnest- 
ly to go and rest a few minutes in his abode ; and Monsieur V—— persuaded us 
to agree to his request, as he said his house was one of the most beautiful in 
Smyrna, and well worth seeing. We had merely to cross the street to reach 
the door, and, after ascending a wide stone staircase, we entered into a large 
hall paved with marble, and abundantly furnished with ottomans and carpets. 


/The upper end of the reom was entirely occupied by three immense windows 
cut down to the ground, and opening on a flight of white marble ste; whieh 
led down into one of the loveliest little gardens imaginable: the light was al- 


most obscured by the clustering vines and thick rose bushes: and the fragrance 


jof these and other plants, the cool shade which they produced, and, above all, 


the refreshing murmur of the fountams, certainly rendered this 4 most charming 
labode. The rabbin’s wife, who came in with refreshments, was a most suitable 
linhabitant for such a dwelling, for she was really a beautiful woman, with all 
Though less dignified than her 
|husband, she seemed gentle and amiable, and her dress was particularly becom- 
jing—the bright green handkerchief which bound her forehead showing off to 
igreat advantage her clear black eye and dark complexion. We remaimed with 
jthem for some time, and after seeing the interior of this family, we no longer 
wondered at the high respect in which the Jews are held in Smyrna. We left 
jthem at last, to pay a vist which, for me at least, had no small attractions. 

| Thad received a letter written in Arabic, of which I was anxious to procure 
a translation, and Monsieur V found, after many inguiries, that there was 
but a single person in Smyrna to whom | could apply for one with any chance 
lof success. This was a venerable dervish, famed for his sanctity and learning, 
who was universally resorted to for advice, and whose wisdom and knowledge 
were supposed never to be at fault. There is a very attractive degree of 
mystery connected with with the sect of dervishes: thew ongin, and the ex- 
act nature of their peculiar tenets, are not, as far as I could learn, precisely 
known ; but they are everywhere held in high estimation. The dancing and 
howling dervishes live together in monastenes, Which are in many points simi- 
lar to these in Roman Catholic countries ; but the 2 we were going to visit 
did not belong to either of those orders, and therefore lived quite alone. Mon- 
sieur V “thought it highly improbable that he would consent to receive the 
visit of a lady—an event which certainly never could have occurred in his life 
before ; but as my anxiety was principally to obtain a translation of my letter, I 


b sfusals ; ver, th nted, with very surly) 
y the most angry refusals ; at last, however, they conse ery af was guite willing to wait till this should be accomplished. We soon reached 


4ooks, to admit us, provided we would take off our shoes ; nor would they even 
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the place, a small solitary house on the outskirts of the town, and my rom-| 
panion went up the narrow stair, and disappeared, leaving me, too happy to es- 
cape from the burning sun, under the cool matting that sheltered the terrace. 
In a few minutes he came back, laughing heartily, and told me that the old! 
dervish was in the highest state of excitement at the idea of being visited by a, 
European lady, and that he would willingly translate my letter, if 1 would only 
come in and let him see me. T'wo negro slaves held up the curtain which hung, 
before the door, and [ entered the ‘ sanctum’ of the wise man. It was a room 
of moderate size, with a large recess at one end, three sides of which were of 
glass. Several steps, covered with a splendid Persian carpet, raised this part, 
of the room above the rest, and it was almost filled by a high divan, on 

which the dervish was seated in great state. He wore the conical cap and! 
flowing robes of his sect ; and really his long beard, streaming down to his waist, 

and his solemn countenance, impressed me with a very sufficient idea of his vast) 
wisdom. A large box stood beside him, filled with curious old parchments ;) 
and the divan, as well as the platform beneath, was strewed with books of all, 
kinds. Inthe lower part of the room there were a number of astronomical in- 

struments, and various extraordinary-looking machines, of which [ coull not 

even divine the use. The only other inhabitant of the room was a younger der-, 
vish, who, though seated on the same ottoman, evidently felt much awed in the| 
presence of his superior, and sat stroking his beard in silence. ‘The sage de-) 


‘cidedly thought it beneath his dignity to exhibit any astonishment at my ap- 


pearance, and he returned my salutations in a most majestic manner ; though | 
was much amused at the sly glance he fixed onme when he thought I did not, 
observe him. A chair was placed for me in the outer part of the room, as he| 
could not allow the infidel to approach nearer to him, or even to ascend the 
steps which led to his seat. After the usual complimentary speeches, coffee 
was brought, which I was forced to swallow much against my will, as it was; 
without sugar, and excessively thick. He then took out his writing materials, 
which he wore, according to the eastern custom, in his belt, and received my, 
letter from the younger dervish, to whom it had been transmitted by Monsieur 
Vv . with all due formality. He read it, then solemnly bowed to me, as an) 
indication that he understood it ; he next proceeded to take a small sheet of pa- 
per, which he laid on the palm of his hand, and began to write, using a pen) 
made of areed. [t seemed to me impossible to form a single letter in this posi- 
tion; but in the course of a few minutes he presented me with a translation of 
the manuscript in Persian, Syriac, and ‘Turkish, and the writing of each sepa- 
rate character was a perfect model. This was all I required, as it was easy to} 
obtain a translation from the Turkish. But the good dervish seemed to think I) 
ought now to make myself agreeable to him, and he commenced a conversation) 
through the medium of Monsieur V . who acted as interpreter. First he} 
asked me questions innumerable about myself, my family, and my whole history 


and present. 
Having then ascertained that I belonged to that very distant and barbarous) 
island of Great Britain, he composedly begged that I would give a distinct ac-| 


count of the government, laws, religion, and institutions of that country, with) 
which, he assured me, he was wholly unacquainted. My companion laughed! 
outright at my look of despair at this exorbitant demand ; and as we could dis- 
tinguish from the wintlows the steamer which was to carry me away with its 


mine, which will give you a far-stietching prospect of forest seenery. You 
have been to Chatsworth! “No.” Anywhere, then, nearer home. You 
have climbed the hill, and now have tree-tops far beneath you, and on either 
side to look out upon. Far, far away expands that tranquil sea of foliage, out 
of which now and then strikes forth the cawing rook, breaking the noonday still- 
ness with harsh cries. What a dazzling sheen is flung across that beech grove, 
lighting up its very inmost recesses, like a fire-illumined palace by might; and 
passing onward by those dark-green firs, it falls low down in the glen on the 
murmuring streamlet, pouring a blaze of gold on its leaping waters —and now, all 
is dark and still again! And looming away in the distance (you can searcely 
trace them out from the blue clouds with which they are intermingled) are 
heath-clad mountains ; and beyond them ayain, the restless sea, evermore surg- 
ing its waves against the defying headlands. Here and there a rift of feathery 
smoke, ascending calmly into the tranquil sky, indicates some human dwelling ; 
but were it not for such an intimation, you might deem the whole bright world 
unpeopled, and you stood alone, emparadised im solitude. And while you gaze, 
and pour yourself abroad on the fair vision, what thronging images start into 
being within you. Vague memories, vain longings unconsciously show them- 
selves. Childhood, youth, manhood, which have come and gone, and have 
stamped you into the being that you are, are beheld with one full although 
fleeting glance, and are recognized with truthful sorrow Thoughts of what 
you might have been, and what you once promised yourself that you woudd be, 
give an upbraiding contrast to what you know you are, and must now continue— 
how little known, and less cared for! But trouble itself is speedily forgotten ; 
and like the br ght haze in which the valley before you is sleeping, 4 thin veil is 
drawn over the past, which startles no more by its sharp-cut realities. Dear, 
blessed Nature ! what a kindly mother thou art to thy sorrowing children: thou 
soothest their wayward murmuring while they are waking, and when at last the 
slumber of death falls upon them, thou takest them home to thy sheltering bo- 
som, there to rest in unbroken repose! A soft languor grows on you, and then 
a better spirit prevails ; and with quieter thoughts you listen to the preachings 
of Nature, and from them derive comfort and peace. 

* A dream of woods |’ How much of the strange. wild history of man, from 
its very beginning, is wrapped up in the theme! Within the groves, and on the 
high places ofold, were celebrated the impure mysteries ot Paganism ; and 
human blood reeked upon the altar of a cathedral not made with hands, the 
long-drawn forest alleys. ‘The graceiul superstitions of Greece, on the other 
hand, poured intellectual glory on the woodlands ; each tree became a nymph, 
who sported in the sunshine, and possessed life identified with that tree's con- 
tinuance. The waving foliage was her drooping hairs, the cadence of its sighing 
in the winds her tearful voice ; and her death-shrieks were no other than the 
creaking of the riven tunber, when the ornament of the forest fell prostrate be 
fore the woodman’s axe. A truer faith has for ever rendered tous Lebanon aad 
its cedars, whereof the house of Jehovah was formed by ‘Tyrian architects for 
the Wise King; and on Olivet there yet remains eight aged trees, which Chris- 
tian tradition has identified with the sufferings of the Son of God. They stand 
within the inclosure, that was once Gethsemane. 


English history has gountless associations for us. The yew tree, now so fal- 


‘len in value, seven centuries agone was in higher estimation than even the oak. 


chimney already smoking, he pointed it out to the dervish asa reason for ter-) With its tough, sinewy arms, were won the red fields of Cressy, Poictiers, 
minating our visit immediately. He seemed very reluctant to let me go; but, and Agincourt ; where the archers’ shafts, old Froissart tells us, « fell so thick 
I at last rose, and having made him a flowery speech, which he heard most gra- and so continuous that they seemed like unto snow,” neither hauberk nor head 
ciously, I prepared to go out. He then turned with considerable energy to piece bemg able to withstand their passage. ‘Uhree kings fell by this death :-— 
Monsieur V , and asked him to bid me stop one moment. | complied, and) Harold, at Hastings; Wiliam Rulus, in the New Forest; and Caeur de Lion, 
extending one hand towards me, while he raised the other to heaven, he uttered, at Chaluz, near Lunoges, in Frauce—a remarkable category, and each atten- 
in the most expressive manner, what seemed to me to be a short prayer, as it, ded by its own peculiar circumstances. The fate of the first decided the crown 
commenced with the words, ‘ Allah il Allah!’ The younger dervish and Mon-)\of England, which now passed over to the Norman dynasty; the death of Rufus 
sieur V listened to it with the greatest reverence ; and when he had con-; was regarded as a judicial punistment for the depopulation of whole districts by 
cluded,my friend translated it word for word to me. It was a blessing, solemn, |hus father and himself, to form oi them hunting grounds. Over the fate of the 
and fervent, which he had called down upon me; begining with saying that, heroic Richard we are disposed to drop « vear of regret ; for the historical mon- 
infidel as I was, he prayed of Allah to hear him in my behalf, and, with the, arch is wholly forgotten in the knightly character of remance. Yet he sacrificed 
beautifully figurative language of the East, asking that my voyage through life, himself in an obscure act of petty vengeance, and fell beneath a doom he had 
to the eternal shore might be brightrned with sunshine as gay as that which, resolved to inflict upon others. ‘* Why aun thy shaft at me?” he inquired of 
now smiled on my journey to my native land ; and, above all, that the most se-) Bertrand de Guerdon, the archer who had mortally wounded him. In the calin 
cret wish of my soul might be gratified. The solemn manner in which this resolution with which the brave inan meets lus fate, the unabashed prisoner re- 
rayer was uttered by the good old nan made no small impression on me, and, plied—* My father was slain by thine own hand ; my brother perished by the 
was not sorry to carry such a blessing away with me, when, a few hours after, same death; and the gibbet was thy taunt to my comrades and myself when we 
we left Smyrna with a calm sea and a fair wind on our way to the Darda-| refused thy proffer of surrender.” ‘The king, moved by a sudden impulse ot 
nelles. | generosity, commanded his release: butthe savage Mareadee, general of the 
Brobancon mercenaries, caused the unfortunate Bertrand to be flayed alive. 
ine But trees have done their past also in the preservation of kings. After the 
FOREST DREAMS. fatal fight of Woreester, our Charles, all the world 4 was indebted 
~~ 2 eee. | for his safety to the wide spreading branches of an oak, in aforest hard by. We 
Many summers ago—too many now, and too far off, tobe counted with any’ hardly know whether the witty monarch’s preservation was a greater blessing 
re—we found ourselves at a friendly tea-table in the magic Vale of Avo- to the realin of England than to her landseape painters As for the good he did, 
ca. ‘The day had been spent in the wonted restless manner of all tourists ; and) it without question, lies interred with his bones, at Westminster ; but see how, 
the shifting scenery which had been brought before us during its well-tilled) through all the generations since then, he had put cash in the pockets of sign- 
hours, seemed not unlike some gorgeous panorama, as, at the sweet time of post designers. His ghost walks the earth for good ; and the limners rejoice in 
« gloaming,” we turned to the hospitable roof where we were to find pleasures, converse with the money bringing shadow. ‘Their uniformity of design, moreo- 
yet awaiting us in social intercourse. Our fellow-guests were few, and scarcely! ver, abundantly testifies their rigid accuracy. and well were it for the airy pen- 
made a dozen ; but any deficiency of number was more than compensated by cil of Turner if it confined itself equally within the bounds of common sense. 
the happy gifts of those present, and to the hour that we write we ever look) There you see the prince, displaying little alarm for the pursuit of the Round- 
back upon that conversazione as a most successful one. ‘Two or three were, heads, even as beseemeth kingly blood ; and sitting bolt upright in the tree, so 
like ourselves, strangers ; and marvellously eloquent had we all waxed on Irish.) that your only meditation is, that ke will assure dly be discovered, for le scorns 
Swiss, and German scenery, comparing and contrasting them with one another, concealment; and as if to add yet more insult to his enemies, he has dressed 
and bringing our various recollections to elucidate our positions. Mine hostess, himself out in all the ensigns of royalty, to show them who he is, and no mis- 
a young and remarkably pretty woman, did her part with cleverness and tact;|\take. On his left bosom blazes a golden star, with huge jagged rays; his right 
and though apparently only now and then linking-in a sentence, was in truth the hand clutches what we suppose is the sceptre he is so near losing, though ill- 
guide star of whole re-union, suggesting throughout the course we al! should) natured people would say the implement was like a pot-stick, and that the or- 
ue. She questioned us (individualiter) as to what we had seen and what we nament of his head was the accompanying kitchen utensil, furbished up for the 
ud not seen, in the day’s ramble ; and then, in few words, outlming what we occasion. Passing to and fro, and looking in every quarter except the right ouc, 
might do ou the morow, she added— you behold the parliamentary soldiers. What painful suspense you are in, when 
: “ And when you stand at Moore’s tree, you will have at your feet The Meet- you reflect on the bitterness of civil contention, and know that their zealous 
ing he has given immortality to (nothing can shake my faith at least in the lo- pursuit is stimulated to the utmost, by the presence of Old Noll and his sanguina- 
while 
” 


ity); soaring overhead is the proud hill of Castle Howard with i/s dream ry generals! But be quiet, good he art—the king is safe ; no one has discovered 
of woods. ‘ him but yourself, and uo one shall discover him, if English history be not a fable. 
A look of delighted pieasure indicated that we had fully caught up the poe-| * * * * * * * * 
try of the idea ; and we could not less than reward the fair pe. tle by re-- Sherwood l'orest and the outlaw life, bring with them memories of the old 
plying — | balladists, whose strains, in the audible words of Sir Philip Sidney, “ stir the 
« Well, were we but fortunate enough to listen always to such sentences, we| heart like the sound of atrumpet ;"" and in our own day, Scott’s romance of 
should say the fairy tale was realized of the princess, who never unsealed her| Ivanhoe has brought them to light and life again, with an ever-increasing pre- 
lips, but pearls and diamonds straightway fell from them to the ground !” ciation. Pleasant dreams they set in motion; Locksley, Little John, 
* * * * * * * * burly Miller with his great staff! These « renowned theeves,” we are quoting 


* 


’ 


j 

‘ 
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They killed none but such as would invade them or by resistance for their own 
defence. The saide Robert, or Robin, entertained an hundred tall men, and 

archers, with suche spoiles and thefts as he got, upon whom four hundred, 
(were they ever so strong), durst not give the onset. tte suffered no women to 
be op’ , or otherwise to be molested; poore men’s goodes he spared, 
abundantlie relieving them with that which by theft he got from abbeys and 


the houses of riche old carles, whom Maior (the historian) blamethe for his | 
rapine and theft ; but of all the theeves, he affirmeth him to be the prince, and 


the most gentle theefe.”” [t is gratifying to discover, that Scott's lovely crea- 
tion does no more than justice to the ‘most gentle” outlaw. 


Turning to our poets, what visions of the old green woods find we not drawn | 
for us, in every glimmering of light or shadow, by souls alive to all their beauty, _ 


whether in winter or spring, in suimmer or autumn. From the first faint forming 
of the infant blossom—on to the spreading leaf—on to the dense over arching 


foliage—on again to the russet hues, at first like grey hairs seen but at inter- 


vals, and then slowly spreading and growing over the whole fair surface - on 
again to the quickly-following leat-drifting, and the bare and naked branches final- 


ly crossing each other in the cool blue sky—nothing had escaped the penetra- 


ung ken of the poet. And not alone the seasonable changes, many and various 
though they be, have been with pictorial skill delineated ; but with far more de- 
licate tinting even yet, the alterations in the woods throughout the year’s epi- 
tome—each single day. Morning in a forest, when dusky shapes assume de- 


fined outlines, and cease to terrify or delight according to the wild force of the | 


imagination acting upon them—when through the vague confusedness of twi- 
light, or steadier illumination insensibly brightens, and the stars « go out” in the 
reddening heavens, and the moon withdraws her light—and when, shooting his 
broad dise right above the eastern hull, the victor sun looks forth rejoicingly up- 


“ She stole . she nothing spoke, 
The sighs she heaved were soft and low, 
And naught was green upon the oak, 
But moss and rarest misletoe— 
She kneels beneath the huge oak tree, 
And in silence prayeth she. 


“ The lady sprang up snddenly— 
The lovely lady, Christabel ! 
It moaned as near as near can be, 
But what it is she cannot tell. 
On the other side it seems to be 
Of the huge, broad-breasted, old oak-tree. 


“ The night is chill, the forest bare— 
Is it the wind that moaneth bleak ? 
There is not wind enough in the air 
To move away the ringlet curl 
From the lovely lady's cheek— 
There is not wind enough to twirl 
The one red leaf—the last of its clan— 
‘That dances as often as dance it can, 
Hanging so light, and hanging so high 
On the topmost twig that looks up to the sky.” 


Erewhile, when Jeffrey was Lord Keeper, and led the brawls of «« The Ed- 
inburgh Review,” it was fashionable to sneer down the bard whose praise is now 
‘on every lip; need we name him—Wordsworth! Aspiring young criticlings 


ona world he had rescued from gloom—znorning, we say, beheld thus, leaves no. caught up the cuckoo cry of their puny chieftain ; and, with ludicrously-impo- 


ev ent impression. Butnot alone with the eye of sense does the Child of 


tent efforts, dashed their weak strength against the enduring pillars of his poetry. 


Song gaze upon that picture , deep within his heart its beauties concentrate, and) He was damned with a literary curse, which was all the heartier uttered because 
from that resting-place of tears and joy are drawn forth in after days, or years i:| he was a Tory and a gentleman ; and it seemed settled between the “ Review” 
may be, for the applause of listening thousands. And what shall we say of the! and posterity that his felicitous name was never to be mentioned in any wise, or 


glories of noontide, when Shelley,in one masterpiece, has made it his own forever ? 


“The noonday sun 
Now shone upon the forest; one vast mass 
Of mingling shade, whose brown magnificence 
A narrow vale embosoms. ‘There, huge caves, 
Scooped in the dark base of these aery rocks, 
Mocking its moans, respond and roar for ever. 
The meeting boughs and implicated leaves 
Wove twilight o’er the Poet's path, as led 
By love, or dream, or god, or mightier Death, 
He sought in Nature's dearest haunt, some bank, 
Her cradle, and his sepulehre. More dark 
And dark the shades accumulate —the oak, 
Expanding its immense and knotty arms, 
Embraces the light$beech. ‘The pyramids 
Of the tall cedar, overarching, frame 
Most solemn domes within ; and far below, 
Like clouds suspended in an emerald sky, 
The ash and the acacia floating hung 
‘Tremulous and pale. Like restless serpents, clothed 


| if alluded to, that it should be with contempt and reprobation. A quarter of a 

‘century has since gone by, and has discharged its office. ‘The reviewers, where 

\lare they '—and the poet, What is he! We need not reply to cither question. 

| A Lake-poet he was, though so called by them in mockery ; but he is also a 

mighty Forest King, as numberless passages in his writings will warrant our de- 

‘claring. The meditative spirit in which he has brooded over the misty lakes 
and mountains of Westmoreland, has not forsaken him when wandering in the 
woodpaths. Hearken to his voice! , 


« How sweet it is, when mother Fancy rocks 
The wayward brain, to saunter through a wood ! 
An old place, fuil of many a lovely brood, 
| Tull trees, green arbours, and ground-flowers in flocks ; 
And wild rose, tip-toe upon hawthorn stocks. 
Verily, I think 
Such place to me is sometimes like a dream, 
Or map of the whole world: thoughts, link by link, 
Enter through ears and eyesight, with such gleam 


| Of all things, that at last in fear I shrink, 


And leap at once from the delicious stream.” 


And, once again, from the “* Poems on the naming of Places,” so both 


In rainbow and in fire, the parasit . 
a wits ton thou mena in idea and execution,* hear the old maneloquent. Dearest Miranda, lay aside 


Starr’d with ten thousand blossoms, flow around i 


The grey trunks, and, as gamesome infant's eyes, 


Fold their beams roundgthe hearts of those that love, 
These twine their tendrils with the wedded boughs 
Uniting their close union; the woven leaves 

Make network of the dark blue light of day, 

And the night’s noontide clearness, mutable 

As shapes in the weird clouds 
Beneath these canopies extend their swells, 

Fragrant with perfumed herbs, and eyed with blooms 
Minute, yet beautiful. One darkest glen 

Sends from its woods of inusk-tree, twined with jasmine, 
A eoul-dissolving odour, to invite 

To some more lovely mystery. ‘Through the dell, 
Silence and Twilight here, twin-sisters, keep 

Their noonday watch, and sail among the shades, 

Like vaprous shapes half seen; beyond, a well, 

Dark, gleaming, and of most translucent wave, 
Images all woven boughs above ; 

And each depending leaf, and every speck 

Of azure sky, darting between their chasis ; 

Nor aught eise in the liquid mirror laves 

Its portraiture, bul some inconstant star 

Between one foliaged lattice twinkling fair, 

Or painted bird, sleeping beneath the moon, 

Or gorgeous insect, floating motionless, 

Unconscious of the day, ere yet his wings 

Have spread their glories to the gaze of noon, 

Hither the Poet came.” 


The might-piece is Coleridge’s, by a title malienable and universally ae- 
corded 


“Ts the night chilly and dark ! 
The night is chilly, but not dark, 
The thin gray cloud is spread on high, 
It covers but not hides the sky. 
The moon is behind, and at the full ; 
And yet she looks both small and dull. 
The might is chill, the cloud ts grav ; 
“Lis a month before the month of May, 
And the Spring comes slowly up this way. 


« The lovely lady, Christabel, 

Whom her father loves so well, 

What makes her im the wood so late, 

A furlong from the castle gate ! 

She had dreams all yestermght 
@ her own betrothed knight ; 

And she in the midnight wood will pray 

For the weal of her lover that’s far away 


Soft mossy lawns i| 
i A track, that brought us to a strip of lawn, 


ithat embroidery, with its threads of many dyes, even for one short half-hour, 


With gentle weanings, and most innocent wiles, ~ read with us from your favourite poet. Your soft, clear voice will enable 


‘us yet more to appreciate his pathetic verse :— 


« Our walk was far among the ancient trees : 
There was no road nor any woodman’s path ; 
| But a thick umbrage—checking the wild growth 
Of weed and sapling, along soft green turf 
Beneath the branches—of itself had made 


And a small bed of water in the woods. 

All round this pool both flocks and herds might drink 
On its tirm margin, even as from a well, 

Or some stone-basin which the herdsman’s hand 

Had shaped for their refreshment ; nor did sun, 

Or wind from any quarter, ever come, 

But as a blessing to the calm recess, 

This glade of water aud this one green field. 

The spot was made by Nature for herself ; 

The traveller knew it not, and ‘twill remain 

Unknown to them; but it is beautiful ; 


ij And if a man should plant his cottage near, 
\| Should sleep beneath the shelter of its trees, 


And blend its waters with his daily meal, 

He would so love it, that in his death-hour 

its image would survive among his thoughts : 
And therefore, iny sweet Mary, this still Nook, 
With all its beeches, we have named from you !” 


And who think you, was the Mary of this poem! It is inscribed simply with 
initials, «To M. H.;” but they are letters which the poet’s own hand has 
carved deeply in a rock at Grasmere Lake, and from time to time gives them 
renewal ; and not less deeply we know that they are written on the “ red-leaved 
tablets” of lus heart. Mary Hutchinson, Wordsworth’s gentie cousin, became, 
in 1803, his wife; and her mien, and form, and manifold attractions, are em- 
baled for ever in the lines, “She was a Phantom of delight,” which were 
written of her. Had she no other memorials but these, they were sufficient ; 
and to every lover of poetry and the poets, who visits the English lakes, Mary's 
Nook is haunted ground. 

What blue-bound book is that, lying with your work on the nest-table ? 
“ Keats.” Shall we find in him any dim hauntings of the woods! “ Yes; al- 
most at the opening of Endymion.’ 


* We quote the short advertisement, which weil declares their object :- — 

« By persons resident in the country, and attached to rural objects, many 
places will be found uonamed or of voknown names, where little Incidents must 
have occurred, or feelings been experienced, which will have given to such 
places a private and peculiar imterest From a wish to give some sort of record 
to such Incidents, and renew the gratification of such feelings, Names have 
been given to Places by the Author and some of his Friends, and the following 
\Poems written in consequence.” 
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“Upon the sides of Latmos was outspread 

A mighty forest ; for the moist earth fed 

So plenteously all weed-hidden roots 

Into o’erhanging boughs, and precious fruits. 

And it had gloomy shades, sequester’d deep, 
Where no man went ; and if from shepherd's keep 
A lamb stray'd far a down those inmost glens, 
Never again saw he the happy pens 

Whither his brethren, bleating with content, 

Over the hills at every night fall went. 

Among the shepherds "twas believed ever, 

That not one fleecy lamb which thus did sever 
From the white flock, but pass’d unworried 

By any wolf, or pard with prying head, 

Until it came to some unfooted plains 

Where fed the herds of Pan: ay, great his gains 
Who thus one lamb did lose. Paths there were many, 
Winding through palmy fern, and rushes fenny, 
And ivy banks ; all leading pleasantly 
To a wide lawn, whence one could only see 
Stems thronging all around between the swell 
Of tuft and slanting branches ; who could tell 
The freshness of the space of heaven above, 

round with dark tree tops! through which a dove 

Would often beat its wings, and often too 
A little cloud would move across the blue.” 


| The mirrhe sweete-bleeding in the bitter wound , 
The warlike beech ; the ash for nothing ill ; 
The fruitful olive ; and the platane round , 
The carver holme ; the mapple, seeldom inward sound.” 


| It may be, too, that these characteristics are preserved in a wider range than 
we should at first sight deem. We have little doubt of the truth of Mrs. He- 
mans’ observations, that a delicate ear may detect a peculiar sound given out 
in the night-wind by each tree ; and that these sounds are conformable to what 
we may call the tree’s * character.” ‘The strong, unyielding oak will assuredly 
vary its tones from those of the soft pliable willow ; the poplar will differ from 
the aspen, and the beech from both. Analogy gives a powerful help to this 
imagined difference in tree-notes. Shepherds will tell you, they can distinguish 
the particular bleating of any single one of thew four times four-seore sheep ; 
and if you doubt them, can give you ocular demonstration it is so. As soon as 
the ear receives its pitch, we learn quickly the honest barking of our own faith. 
ful dog, and without effort can detect his cry among a multitude. And, to rise 
yet higher in illustration, we daily judge by a similar standard when, without 
needing other perception, the voice of those we love telis us Who is near 

One word, ere we have done, as to the locality of trees. In the country, where 
they form the dear sheltering homes of dusky birds, and of all things else that 
need shade and a covert to flee to, their presence seems so appropriate, that we 
miss and mourn for them when we find them not. How uninviting the moun- 
tain’s side without them; how forlorn the sequestered valley ; how unorna- 
mented the river’s banks that need ther gentle companionship! In all these 
respects, their garniture is a thing expected ; and, without it, how fair soever 
‘the prospect, we still feel a something wanting. But what shall we say of trees 


The wild spirit of adventure brought Shakspeare, in his youth, before “a! in 4 city*—not only the primly-cut, dusty, half-stifled starvelings of Hamp- 

! te member, a justice of peace,” Sir Thomas Lucy ; and, in the words) stead-road villas, but the poor solitary occupant of the back-court, bounded by 

of the indictment, the stealing of «deer and conies” was set forth and proven! four brick walls, over whose few weak leaves thick flakes of chimney smoke are 
inst him. We have sometimes fancied that we could trace in his dramas! evermore lazily dropping, and whose roots are but too well treated if they are 


indications of these forays among the woods of Charlecote. There are many 


‘not cramped up in a green tub or well-squared box! The Roman poet, alluding 


scenes and incidents which could be drawn only by one who had passed much) ty this rus in urbe, gives it as an illustration of how deep down in every man's 


of his time in the open air, and had spent whole days and nights in the woods. 


bosom is the love of nature. This it may be; yet, if some agonies be worse 


Of these, several might be adduced from As you like vt, for instance ; Ardennes than death itself, it were intinitely happier for lookers-on to see the miserable 


and its forest, the melancholy Jaques and his quaint similies, and the exquisite 
little song of Amiens :— 
«“ Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat ! 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 
Here shall he see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather.” 


thing cut down, and turned into tirewood, than thus maltreated. Trees about 
the city churches are a shade or two better off; and in the early part of the 
year are pleasant enough to see. They can peep at the blue heavens at least, if 
jthey have not a vision of the matted emerald turf. In some, the social rooks 
condescend to build, and their loud-voiced cawings come on the ear by surprise 
amidst the pauses of the mighty stir and bustle of life going on in the streets 
beneath. 

Happier, however, in an infinite measure are the trees in the sacred inclo- 
sure of the hamlet. If there be any place where, most of all, we welcome 
their glad and happy forms, it is when they stand, like guardians over the dead, 


ean forget the Wood near Athens,” the scene of A Midsummer) in the village churchyard. If there be any place where, in autumn, the words 


Who 

Night's Dream, and the faery beings that held their converse there ; and Bully 
Bottom, the weaver; Peter Quince, the carpenter; not to speak of Lysander 
and Hermione, and Hippolyta and Theseus! Then we might go on to Love's 
Labour's Lost, and the hunters in the royal parks at Navarre, King Ferdinand| 
and Longaville, Biron and Dumain ; with, as a foil, the fantastic Armado and his 
little Moth. Macheth, moreover, that tale of terror, hinges upon Birnam 
Wood, and the part it is to act in the awful drama; and our wonder is raised to 
its highest itch, when we find the almost impossible prediction of the “ blasted 
heath fulfilled, and the murderer consigned to his well-merited doom. 


Trees have not alone their peculiar capabilities for usefulness, but, like flow 
ers, by the general consent of mankind, have received a measure of ** language” 


of Holy Writ, «+ We all do fade as a leaf,” come to us with peculiar solemnity, 
h 


itis there. Their touching resemblance, at that to ity is self- 
apparent ; and the clown in remarking them, is ready with his crude moralities 
jto hold you in discourse on the theme. But when you behold the faded leaves 
twirling down in eddies, and thickening into heaps, upon the quiet resting-places 
of those undreaming sleepers, the reality becomes almost startling in its noon- 
day truth. First, they fall one, two, thre®—torn off, it may be reluctantly, and 
idallying with the parent branch, from which they are to sever finally ; dallying, 
ifor you can see them unwilling to go, and maintaining their weak hold in de- 
spite of fate. Alas! can we notread the symbol of the leaf in our clinging 
to earth, even when we know the tie is to be broken for ever! Anon a gust 
shakes the whole tree, and a mingled troop are, in the twinkling of an eye, 


and meaning. ‘The sombre hues of some, the light gay clothing of others, the) swept otf, and dished impetuously abroad, in the wild winds of heaven ; young 


ing bent-down form, or the straight arrowy erectness, have all been 
natu called “characteristics ;” and the tree, as it pertained to any class, 
received some distinguishing epithet, and was set apart for a particular use. 
With the Greeks of old, as much as with ourselves, the cypress had its funeral 
import ; the laurel was the token of pre-eminence or victory. Is it ible to 
run one’s eye over a well stocked forest, and individualise the trees therein, and 
to do this without meeting an Icarian fall down to prosaic earth! Dyer, one of 
the forgotten poets, has attempted it :— 
« Below me, trees unnumbered rise, 
Beautiful in various dyes ; 
The gloomy pine, the poplar blue, 
The yellow beech, the sable yew, 
The slender fir, that taper grows, 


and old, the leafin which the first stain of decay has but shown itself, the leaf 
yet green, the leaf wholly yellowed and sere—all doomed together to mingle 
in one mass, with the all-receiving earth. And if there be a place where, in the 
bright season of Spring, we love to mark the bursting out of leaves and blos- 
isoms, it is alsohere. Renovation is preached to us more convincingly than in 
‘the eloguentest human homily. Our dead we now believe have not perished ; 
and in “ sure and certain hope,” we commit them to His keeping who is the 
‘Resurrection and the Life. 

| A little humble burying ground, in the county of Kilkenny, we well remember 
|to have stirred within us thoughts deep and abiding. It was situated by the 
wayside, from which it was divided by no fence, and was the gathering-place, 
|it was evident, of what the prophet called, “the graves of the common peo- 
ple.” No storied urns, no heraldic devices, no vain genealogies were to be seen ; 


The sturdy oak, with broad-spread boughs ; 
And beyond, the purple grove, 
Haunt of Phyllis, queen of love.” 

But a greater than John Dyer had, long before, essayed the theme with far 
more masterly comprehension. Read to us, Miranda, from the first canto of the 
Faerie Queene, where the Red-crosse Knight, and the fair lady with him, were 
caught in a storm, sent down from “ angry Jove,” and were fain to find shelter 
— « Enforst to seek some covert nigh at hand, 

A shadie grove not farr away they spide, 
‘That promist ayde the tempest to withstand , 
Whose loftie trees, yclad with sommer’s pride, 
Did spred so broad, that heaven’s light did hide, ’ 

Not perceable with power of any starr, 

And all within were pathes and alleies wide, 

With footing worne, and leading inward farr : 

Fair harbour that there seems, so in they ent’red ar. 


“« And forth they passe, with pleasure forward led, 
Joying to heare the birdes sweete harmony, 
Which therein shrouded from the tempest dred, 
Seem'd in their song to scorne the cruel! sky. 

Much can they praise the trees so — and hy, 
‘The sayling pine, the cedar proud and tall ; 
The vine-propp eline ; the poplar never dry ; 
‘The builder oake, sole king of forrests all ; 
The aspine, good for staves ; the cypress funerall. 
« The laurell, meed of mightie conquerours _ 
And poets sage ; the that weepeth still ; 
The willow, worne of forlorne paramours ; 
The eugh, obedient to the bender’s will; 
The birch for shaftes ; the sallow for the mill ; 


but in their stead were a few rude head-stones, roughly chiselled by the village 
stone-cutter, and inscribed with that pathetic sentence, “ Requtescat im pace ” 


| Some ancient house of worship had, doubtless, been there--for the poor love to 


be laid in death around or within hallowed walls; but if it once existed, all 
traces even of its site had disappeared, and the lowly graves reigned there alone, 
Not alone—not deserted ; for the hamlet’s pride, one magnificent yew tree, 
spread its branching arms—we could almost have said, in benediction—over the 
graves. Its age could not have been less than a century and a half—more right- 
lv, perhaps, it exceeded the second century. for the yew is a slow-growing tree, 
‘and in size or girth is not to be judged of like others. And we thought, as we 
looked upon the fair picture, how many generations had come forth, had walked 
‘the earth's surface, and finally sunk into her bosom, while that one tree had been 
reaching its maturity. ‘The hand that planted it had long since mouldered into 
‘dust ; the youth who sate beneath its shade, and whispered there his soft eon- 
'tessions of love, might have grown into a greyhead, and died a grandsire, 
igenerations ago. And there, in its lone, tranquil beauty, it grew, casting its 
|shadow over the gently-swelling hillocks, in periods as regular as when those 
who slept beneath could nestle under its proteeting foliage. 

| Another memory, and our well worn pen is thrown aside. Years away, Mi 
\randa ! ere we had begun to read unspeakable mysteries in the quiet depths 
‘of thy shadowy eves, or found heart-echoes to the chiming falls of thy dear 


| voice, we had a “ Forest Dream,” which we cannot forget. We had been 


wandering through the thick tangles of a forest in Kent, near the seat of the 
Sidneys, Penshurst ; and whether it was our meditations on the charmed locality, 
which floated from us “ fancy free,” or our delight in newly acquired liberty, 
we strayed from every directing trackway, until we found ourselves benighted 
in the heart of the wood. We slept, and like John Bunyan, « dreamed.” 'I'wo 
thousand years had, we thought, rolled back, and a primeval forest, with sange, 
wild inhabitants, was around. Gigantic oaks showed themselves in eacfquar- 
ter, and a religious procession, headed by venerable Druids, filed slowly past, 
through a neighbouring alley. Soon they paused, and a worshipping crowd en- 
circled one aged tree, whence depended the sacred imistletoe. With a sickle 
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of gold the high priest severed the hallowed parasite, and prayers and rejoicings| | 


,rose from the beholding multitude. But years flew by, and the measured tread 
of steel-clad men was heard though the forest. The Roman legionaries, whom) 
yo force could stay, were marching onward to the devastation of some revolted! 
town. They wheeled silently past us, like a spectre host, and enfiladed through! 
the gloom. Suddenly, before, behind, on every quarter, the naked Britons 
<howed themselves, and with tremendous war-cries rushed on the foe. The 
column, entangled in the wood-walks, made vain efforts to preserve its disei- 
pline ; but the surprise was complete, and ere long it broke. We could see 
here and there a single Roman contending with a | oA enemies, or a few who 
vet fought bravely for life, dear life. Side by side, or back to back, they strug- 


gied—an arm, 4 lance-head showing itself above the combatants ; but the un-| 


equal contest at last was brought to a dlose ; and, like a vast ocean which had 
swept away every barrier, the victorious host rolled over the field of battle, bear- 
ng with it every sign of opposition. 

Years flew by ; and Druid and Roman were both dreams. It was near the 
close of the sixteenth century, and, as now, a woman’s brows pressed the dia- 
jem of England. But there were clouds on men’s faces when they met, and 
jears and anxieties ; for it was known that the mighty armament of Spain, fit- 
ted with every engine of destruction, and expressly commissioned for the over- 
throw of the national faith, had set sail, and their point of landing and attack was 
idden. ‘The oak forest around seemed grievously thinned. The old trees 
where the worshippers had prayed and the enemy perished, were removed, nor 
knew we for what end, until we caught a distant glimpse of the ocean, and there- 
on beheld the fearless navies of the Virgm Queen. Opposed to them, and form- 
edin a crescent, which spread out its lengthy armsto a league’s distance, the 
gigantic Armada moved down. It was like the brave old day when Persian and 
Greek met at Salamis ; and the event was similar The light English ships, 


directed by superior seamanship, attacked on every assailable quarter the vast) 


uvading array ; and, one after another, the huge galleons were boarded and 
cared. Unwieldly at all'times, they were unmanageable before the assaults 
ofso dexterous an enemy : and when the fire-ships came floating down with the 
nde, the craven hearts of their crews utterly failed them, and, cutting their cables 
they fled. ‘The oaks had again done their parts in the land's preservation ; and 
the memorable declaration of the cast-down Spaniard was—* Let there be war 
with the world, if there be only peace with England !* 

Morn on the waters, beautiful, bright, and still. Tall Spanish headlands, bro-| 
ken into fantastic clills and the miniature bays, have the sea-waves quietly kiss- 
ng ther feet. Plumed and winged, as before, we see, midway between us and 
honzon, the hollow oaks of oad. One grand ship, distinguished less by 
size than by her bearmg, has a hero's flag floating at the fore ; and now she 
sues signals and counsel to the rest of the fleet, for the combmed navies off 
France and Spain are drawimg nigh, and the satety of the Ocean Isle 1s linked] 
to ther destruction. Night oe around Trafalgar cape, with no enemy to 
England there, save incaptivity. The great hero had fallen, but with him he 
tad borne down to death every hostile capability of his country’s foes. Well 
wd faithtully had the Sacred Trees once more fulfilled their mission, aud achiev- 
« the preservation of the land they were given te defend. 

And we awoke with a proud sense of trmmph, saying, [gnorantly, but not un- 
reasonably, the Druids-worshipped the protecting gods of : 


ARTESIAN WELLS IN LONDON. 


land chalk is commenced. In order to prevent the flow of any water into the 
lopening, except from these particular strata, the bore is lmed with iron tubes, 
which completely shut out all percolations except that from the main source. 
‘Two bormgs were sunk for the works in Trafalgar Square—one of which is in 
front of the National Gallery, the other in Oratige Street, immediately im the 
rear, both being connected by a tunnel formed of brick laid in cement, 6 feet in 
diameter and 380 feet in length. The boring for the deepest well penetrated 
\to a depth of 395 feet, the lower portion of which, passing into the chalk 135 
feet, is net lined with tubes. [The well sunk three years since at Grenelle, 
near Paris, is 1800 feet indepth, and throws up 150,000 gallons of water every 
twenty-four hours. 

A contraet was next made with Messrs Easton and Amos, who furnished the 
plans and constructed the works—engine-house, tanks, and cisterns in Orange 
‘Street—by which they agreed to work the engines for ten hours every day, sup- 
plying 100 gallons of water per minute to the Barracks, National Gallery, Office 
lof Woods and Forests, Admiralty, Horse Guards, Treasury, Scotland Yard 
\Offices, Whitehall Yard Offices, India Board, Downing Street, and Houses of 
|Parliament, m addition to 500 gallons per minute to the fountains in the square, 
for the sum of L.500 per annum ; being just half the sum previously paid to 
‘the water companies who supplied those departments. The whole expense for 
sinking the wells, erecting the engine-house, laying down the mains and the 
|pipes to the fountains, was not quite 1.9000. ‘The water of the fountains is 
jconstantly running the same round of duty, being pumped out as fast as it re- 
iturns from the basins : the supply of 100 gallons per minute is obtained from 
ithe deepest well, which, at the end of the ten hours, is not lowered more than 
itive feet under the rest level. With a little more power inthe machinery, the 
contractors are satisfied that the supply mightbe increased to five times the 
present quantity. 

Not anly has an unportant economical advantage been gained, but the quality 
lof the water is far supenor to that supplied for the consumption of the mhabi- 
tants generally. The presence of an alkali is shown, by its turning red cab- 
‘bage-water blue ; a reaction due to the carbonate of soda, of which it contains 
‘a notable quantity, from 16 to 24 per cent. of the total proportion of saline mat- 
‘ter held in suspension. Mr. Faraday found 5 1-5 grains of solid matter, among 
which was a small portion of lime, on evaporating a gallon of the water. The 
‘excess of soda renders it extremely soft, and particularly useful for do- 
jmestic purposes. Itis at the same time very agreeable to the taste. This 
jsuceess, and the certitude which the known natural constitution of the 
jsoil affords for procurmg the same quantity of water, and in as great aban- 
\dance as may be desired, in all quarters of the capital, has given rise to the idea 
jof carrying out the practice either by new independent companies, er by con- 
jeurrence with those already existing, wherever a sufficient number of consumers 
jmay be found willing to contribute tothe expense. 
| Professor Faraday stated that the water rent of 2000 houses would suffice for 
ithe practicabearrying out of the plan, inclusive of the ornamental addition, al- 
\ready alluded to, of a public fountain. In Berkeley Square a well has been 
\sunk, from which water 1s lifted by a hand-pump, for the use of the inhabitants 


i that fashionable locality ; but it was shown that an outlay of L 3500 in the 
nec 


necessary machinery, &e. would have produced a supply of water for L.350 
jannually, which now costs L.700, without a fountain, that might have been em- 
\braced in the other scheme. 

Considering the rapid spread of London, and the eagerness with which new 
suiness enterprises are seized upon, it is not improbable that Artesian wells 


Durmg the late session of parliament, the bishop of London, while advocating 
the necessity for the building of new churches in the metropolis, stated that 
its population increased at the rate of 30,000 annually; an increase that re- 
quires a proportionate multiplication of all that contributes to the comforts and 
convenences of life. Greater quantities of food and clothmg will be wanted} 
every year ; more houses, involymg the extension of streets and thoroughfares , 
and, above all, a greater supply of water, to quench the thirst of the addition- 
“ number of throats, as well as to lay an ever-widening surface of dust. It 
is to be hoped that the new scheme for the erection and working of public foun- 
tans will be continued and extended until London may be as usefully embel- 
‘ished with jets d’eau as continental cities, of which they are generally consider- 
ed the chief ornament. ‘The initiative, as is pretty well known, has been taken 
by the formation of two fountains, with large basins, in Trafalgar Square ; the 
waterfor which, instead of being supplied from any of the numerous compa-| 
aes, was obtained by bormg, or the formation of Artesian wells. 

In June last, Mr. Faraday delivered a lecture at the Royal Institution on the 
subject of these wells, in which he explained and illustrated the practical de- 
‘als of the boring, and showed that the London pablic must look to the ac- 
cumulations of water underlying the London clay for their chief supply of the 
pure element, for drmking and other domestic uses. In inquiring into the geo- 
ogical relauions of the waters lying deeply below the surface, he described the 
solupon which London is situated as particularly favourable to the realisation, 
of this means of raising water. It is composed, in going from above downwards, 
ota layer of gravel of moderate thickness ; then an enormous bed of plas- 
we clay, known, in geology, under the name of London clay ; beneath] 
which le caleareous marls, gravel, sand, and freestone, succeeded by massive! 
‘trata of chalk ; the whole tuckness, from the surface to the chalk, varying from| 
200 to 300 feet. It was further explained that, wherever the sand and chalk, 
‘rop out, or rise to the surface, they must absorb the water which falls in those} 
parts. This water percolates downwards underneath the clay, and, finding no. 
node of escape, accumulates in the fissures of the chalk, ready to rush upwards} 
= any opening which may present itself. 

“ The property of water to seek alevel when it has descended between 
‘tala concave upwards, or between inclined beds of stratified rock, naturally ac 
counts for the success of the Artesian operation. If two basins be supp 
different strata, placed one within another, a little distance apart, and water to 
‘e poured between, and a sinall hole be made in the bottom of the inner basin, 
the water will rise in a jeta very considerable height, and exemplify the na- 


‘ure of these springs, and multiplying the basins would afford an idea of those|| 


diferent springs found at varying depths, and of equally varying qualities. If, 
‘astead of the concave form, the plane of the strata be supposed to dip, the 
“ater, seeking the lowest point, and pressed by that which is nearer the surface, 
‘ould equally rise, and form the Artesian well or spring, if the strata were per- 
lorated at their lower level.’ 

: The general mode of constructing an Artesian well is by first digging and 
neking round to a certain depth, dependent on the nature of the att as in an 
ordinary well ; from the bottom of this the boring into the lower strata of sand 


* This is matter of history. Philip of Spain, the projector of the Armada, 
ov his death-bed gave counsel to the prince, his pol 20 for the conduct of 
he state at home and abroad. In respect to foreign nations, he directed him 
4° follow + Pacem cum Anglo, bellum cum reliquis.” 


may become common, and thus give to the metropolis what its inhabitants so 
much require—pure water. The idea is not altogether new, for it appears that 
* an endeavour was made in 1834—5 to forma « Metropolis Pare Soft Spring 
Water Company,” to supply the existing companies with their requisite quan- 
juties by Artesian wells of great magnitude ; which failed rather through defects 
in the provisional committee, than through any demonstrated unpracticability 
in their views, which had been entertained ten years previously, and formed the 
jsubject of an unsuccessful company m 1825. A remarkable objection has been 
made to these undertakings, ean only be explained by the prevailing ig- 
jnorance of the principles of the action. It was said that they would soon drain 
the wells sunk in the London clay, which can only give back the water gained 
from the surface ; while the Artesian wells derive their supplies from the chalk, 
where there is not the slightest communication with the clay. Such was the 
|preyudice in this particular, that a formal complaint was instituted against the 
a well of Trafalgar Square while in course of boring, as ha®ing drained 
\the neighbourmg wells, even before it had yielded a single drop of water. 

| After his able exposition, Mr. Faraday exhibited a simple apparatus, designed 
|to demonstrate a new property of the fluid ver. It ts well known that water, 
jin escapimg from an orifice of any form, does not | retain that form, but va- 
jries with more or less of irregularity : this is called construction of the rein. 
It occurred to the inventor of the apparatus that this centraction would be ac-. 
‘companied by 4 diminution of volume, which would consequently determine, in 


a close vessel, a diminution of pressure sufficient to cause a smaller column of 


water to rise from below, under the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere. To 
effect this, water is made to descend in a tube opening into a glazed box, in 
lecommunication, by means of another tube, with a reservoir of water below. As 
‘soon as the valve which prevents the descent of the water is opened, the stream 
rushes into the bex, contracts, produces a certain vacuum, when it is imme- 
diately seen that the water from below, which was coloured, to render the ex- 
periment more striking, ascends, and mingling with the descending column, 
itlows out with it through the eseape-tube. ‘The lecturer stated, in conclusion, 
‘that, from the result of his experiments, it was probable that the principle might 
‘in certain cases, be economically applied to practical purposes. 


A Dog Anecdote.—A Wolcott gentleman informs us, that a farmer pur 
chased a cow of Mr. A. Tuttle of that town a few days since, and while 
forking over the purchase money accidentally dropped a five dollar bill in 
the street. The parties then proceeded some distance to the pasture, and 
‘on their return saw the dog, (which belonged to Mr. Tuttle,) still oceupy- 
ling the position on the spot where the transaction took place. On ap- 
proaching the faithful animal, to their surprise, they discovered the bill 
between the teeth of the dog, beld by the corner, and uninjured. Show 


| us a better instauce of caniue sagacity—and we will knock under. 


| The following amusing poetical epitome of news is taken from Cruik 
‘shank's Monthly Magazine :— 

Once a week, the upset of a passenger train ; 

Once a fortnight, a fierce revolution in Spain ; 

Once a month, a new comet discovered in Kent ; 

Once a year, an illustrious happy event; 

Once in three years, El Kader by Bugeaud subdued, 

And the “ temporary” income-tax duly renewed. 
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THEATRE ROYAL.—ACIS AND GALATEA. 


The classic fable of the son of Faun and the daughter of Nereus has had|@¥er seen upon our local stage. 
lavished upon it not only the poet’s numbers, but the musician’s strains and the 
i i Roman Ovid, in the 13th book of his 


ter’s magic art. First sung by the 
Ssetameuibiens: ain celebrated by the poetry of Gay and the delicious mu- 
sic of Handel; a 


locality of the ill-fated loves of shepherd and nymph eushrined in the fairest 
scenery that the stage of any country ever witnessed, from the pencil of Stans- 
field,—all these things have given a renown to a simple story of the olden and 
classic times of Italy, which has perhaps nowhere been equalled in the history 
of literature or of the musical drama. The story of the piece is soon told: 
Galatea, a sea nymph, daughter of Nereus and Doris, is passionately loved by 
the monstrous Cyclops, en, whom she treats with disdam and abhor- 


rance ; manifesting the most unbounded love for Acis, a Sicilian shepherd, son}} 
The Cyclops, seemg Acis sitting with}, 


of Faunnus and the nymph Simethis. 
Galatea, in his jealous fury, crushes his rival to pieces by hurling on him a mas- 
sive fragment of rock ; and Galatea, unable to restore her Acis to life, changes 
him into a fountain and stream, which the fable asserts to rise from the side of 
Etna. Gay, in throwing the story into a lyrical form, has kept almost literally 
to the original. 
the use of a staff, and which was fit to bear a sail-yard ; and his pipe, of a hun- 
dred reeds. The Polyphemus of Gay exclaims— 
« Thou trusty pine ! 
Prop of my god-like steps, I lay thee by , 
Bring me a hundred reeds of decent growth 
To make a pipe tor my capacious mouth.” 
The celebrated song, “*O ruddier than the cherry!” is derived from the 
strains of Ovid, * Candidior nivei folio, Galatea, ligustri,” &e. of which the 
following literal translation may be imteresting :— 


“O Galatea, fairer than the leaf of the snow-white privet, gayer than the) 
meadows, taller than the long alder-tree, brighter than glass, and wantoner than) 


the tender kid ; smoother than the shells worn so by the continual playing of 
the sea upon them ; more agreeable than the winter's suns, or the summer's 
shade ; more noble than apples, more conspicuous than a tall plane. tree, more 

ing t.an ice, more sweet than ripe grapes, softer too than swan’'s feathers, 
and curdled milk ; and if thou dost not fly me, more beautiful than a watered 
garden. And yet thou, the same Galatea, art more wild than cows not broke), 
to the yoke ; harder than an aged oak, more deceitful than the waters, more) 
tough than sallow-twigs, and white vines; more imimoveable than these rocks, 


more proud than a peacock, when commended ; more furious than fire, rougher) |tormed a remarkable instance of musical painting 


lastly adapted to the stage with an introductory scene, se- 
lected from the poetry of Shelley, arranged to music by Tom Cooke; with the 


Ovid describes the pme tree, which afforded the fierce Cyclops 


‘this scene one of the most delightful pictures of Italia’s beautiful clime and soil 
It was loudly applauded by the audience. 
The troops of shepherds, shepherdesses, nymphs, &c. that tilled the stage, 
jeelebrating festivities in honour of Pan, with wreaths and garlands, pipes and 
jtabors, lowers and fruit,—daneing, and singing the chorus, “ Othe pleasures 
lof the plains !” is another of the classic pictures, which should be seen, as it 
lcannot be understood by any mere verbal description. ‘The peasants are all 
|habited in classic costuims, of colours well subdued and carefully harmonised, 
‘so as to be inaccordance with, and an essential part of, the entire beauty of 
the scene. ‘The chorus was sung as we believe few choirs could sing it ; it 
was one of the most effective pieces in the opera. By the way, two clever 
principal dancers, Mr. and Miss Gilmar, made their appearance in this scene ; 
ibut they should eschew the modern pirouette, which does not seem in keeping 
lwith the rest of the festivities and ceremonies of the scene. 
| Miss Mason, of the royal academy of music, on making her entrance as Ga- 
lutea, was received with great cordiality ; but she sang, nevertheless, with great 
trepidation, and from this cause, mingled, perhaps, with her not having yet ac- 
quired the art of managing her voice mm a spacious theatre, she seemed occa- 
lsionally to sacrifice purity of tone to force and energy of expression; but we 
doubt not she will do better when a little more practice has given her greater 
jcontidence, and taught her the aeoustie capacity of the house. In accordance 
‘with our usual custom, we shail refram from any detailed criticism upon the first 
\performance of an actress, especially one who now appears for the first time on 
‘any stage, and to whom the combimation of ucting and singing is altogether new. 
Her enunciation is clear and distinct; and her voice lias power and volume 
enough to fili the house. Her lower notes are much better than the upper ones. 
Miss [saaes, as Acis was warmly welcomed. She sings the music with much 
jspirit, but it does not seem very well adapted to her voice. Mr. Hime, as Da- 
jmon, pleased us very much : his recitatives were well delivered, with due ener- 
iy and expression ; and the airs, “ Shepherd, what art thou pursuing!” and 
i\"° Would you gain the tender creature!’ were exceedingly eflective 
The third scene, the Pine Grove, was another very beautiful production, do- 
‘ing great credit to Mr. Beverly. In this scene Miss [saacs pleased us much in 
ithe wir “ Love im her eyes sits playing ;” and Miss Mason was much applauded 
jim the aur “ As when the deve.” The chorus of nymphs and romrer 4 which 
| 18 interrupted by the roar of Polyphemus, is perhaps one of the most effective 
‘and dramatic pieces the opera, ‘The groupmg throughout the seene was very 
carefully brought out; and the lines 


See—what—am-ple—strides—he—takes , 
The mountam nods ; the forest shakes ” 
Mr. LetHer gave the cele- 


than thistles ; more outrageous than a bear with young; deafer than the seas | brated recitative “1 rage—I melt—I burn,” and the still more celebrated air 
and fiercer than a snake, when trod upon.” i) O ruddier than the cherry,” with an energy, vigour, and breadth that at once 


Again in the other song of, Gay, “Thee, Polyphemus, great as — him the favor of the auditory. 


we find the English poet has gone tothe Roinan one for his subject. Ovid 


makes the Cyclops sing :— 


His clear, firm, powerful voice, was heard 
to great advantage, and he need not resort to a shout, which spoils the effect. 
| ‘The fourth scene represents the shores of the bay, on the Sictlian coast, with 


“ T have a part of a mountain for my cave, hanging with stone in its natural] a temple of Neptune on the elevated shore, and rocks m the foreground. In 

condition ; in which the sun is not felt in the inidst of summer, nor is winter! this scene, Mr. Beverly, with exquisite taste, has subdued the brilliant colours, 

i feltthere. I have apples that weigh down the boughs : | have grapes like gold|)in which the other scenes are delmeated. He has given a more sombre air to 
i upon tall vines : | have purple grapes too ; and we keep both these and the|/the distance, a deeper blue to the sea, a more gloomy tint to the sky, so as to 
other for ‘hee. Thou shalt gather with thy own hand soft strawberries growin) |prepare the mind for some impending evil ; and herem has shown himself the 


+ 

| under the shade of a wood, and wild cherries in autumn, and plumbs, not only) true artist, for in the opera, as produced at Drury Lane, this scene, which was 


such as are livid with black juice, but of the best kind too, and imitating new 
wax. Nor, if I am your husband, will there be wanting to you chesnuts, nor 
the fruit of the strawberry tree : every tree shall be at your service.” 


[moe painted by Stansfield (from waat of time, was as light in tone, as bright and 
sunny in hue, as the other three. Mr. Leffler, m this scene, sang the air + Thee, 
| Polyphemus, great as Jove,” very finely, and was loudly applauded. Miss Isaacs 


But we must quit the story, of which enough has been said to enable the) |gave the air + Love sounds the alarmn’’—(which reminds us of seme of Purcell’s 


reader to comprehend the opera. 


The ttroductory scene opens with a chorus, music) —with much spirit, but it wanted power. 


The tno, “The flocks shall 


of aerial beings, followed by a submarine one of ‘T'ritous ; Capi welcomes) leave the mountains,” was not so effective as it might have been, if the two fe- 


Galatea to earth ; and, while her attendaut Nereids dance and sing their jocund) male voices had been londer on retunmg to the back of the stage. 


‘They were 


choruses, Cupid leads Galatea away towards her Acts. ‘The second scene ts the! nut together equal to Mr. Leflier’s in “ ‘Vorture! fury! rage ! despair!” After 


opening one of the joint production of Handel aud Giay, with the cnorus of shep-||the catastrophe, the chorus Mourn all ye muses,’ 
| applauded 
The produdtion of this opera, with all the splendid scenery, the numerous) /quite fillmg the theatre. 


herds, * O the pleasures of the plains !” 


was sweetly given and much 
Miss Mason gave the recitative “ "Tis done,” with great power, 
With the exception of a word or two not heard, here 


and excellent choir, the groupings, and entire muse en scene, was indeed a bold||and there, the air “ Heart, the seat of soft delight,” was very nicely sung. The 


and spirited undertaking tor the proprietor of any theatre out of London ; and 
we doubt if even any of the metropolitan theatres, the three principal ones ex- 
@epted, have ever produced any thing equal to it, as represented on Monday 
etening atour Theatre Royal. ‘The house was not so good a one as we should! 
have expected. The performance was a little late in commencing ; tt being, 
nearly half-past seven when the drop rose, and discovered the first seene—a| 
grotio on the coast of Sicily, by moonlight, with .Etnua in the distance. ‘The 
over-hanging foliage abeut the roof of the grotto ; the glittermg sea, its waves 
rippling as they roll to the shore, and then retiring ; the distant headland, and 
beyond it the smoking Ena ; altogether formed a scene of great loveliness, and| 
it was most enthusiastically applauded. It is searcely necessary to repeat, that 
the four scenes in this opera, which have never been surpassed in Manchester, 
in their artistic conception and classic beauty, are the production of Mr. William, 
R. Beverly, upon whom much of Stanstield’s talent seems to have descended. 

The aerial chorus, ‘‘ Haste ! oh ! haste.” is a delicious harmony, and, enjoyed | 
under the influence of a scenic atmosphere such as we have described, it is: 
worth the price of admission to hear the chorus alone. It was very sweetly. 


sung, the solo by Miss Parry, whoalone sang the soli assigned to the part of Cupid,,, 


with much sweetness. ‘The next chorus, « From the azure bowers,” is entirely of, 
male voices (Tritons, it may be), which seems to rise from the submarine caves} 
of ocean ; and during its singing the sea car of Galatea is seen crossing the bay 
Cupid (Miss Stanley) descends from the clouds and remains in mid-air, during 
the singing of the air, “ Hark! Hark!” and then the Nereids, surrounding the! 
car of Galatea, enter and sing the chorus, “ Careless and rapid, fleet and free,” 
while Galatea decends from her car. ‘The following chorus, «Come, jo the 
throng,” was sung a little too quickly, and there was some wavering. After aj 
short air by Miss Parry, the introductory scene closes with the Nereids’ chorus, 
« Our task is done,” which was very well sung. Altogether, we were very 
much pleased with this introductory scene, which is sufficiently in keeping with 
the Handelian music of the opera, without being a servile imitation. More than 
one of the choruses are simple, harmonised melodies ; and the bright, cheerful, 
yet classic character of the scene and time is well sustained. 

The.second scene represents a vineyard in the foreground, forming a sort of 
terrace, from which the spectator looks into a valley, with Mount tna again 
visible in the distance. Here and there a classic temple is seen; and the per- 
spective of a covered way, leading down from the vineyard on the spectator’s 
left, gives it a pleasing and varied effect. The rich foliage of the vines, and the 
grapes hanging in clusters in the foreground, and the beautiful distance, with 
the fine sunny character and warm light in which the whole is suffused, make 


closing chorus “ Galatea, dry thy tears,’ was exceedingly effective, and the cur- 
jtain fell amidst considerable applause There was no call, however, tor any of 
|the vocalists. 

| One or two improvements have been suggested im the performance of 
jthis opera. One is to let the act drop (which is quite classical and im har- 
mony with the scenery of the opera) descend at the close of each scene, 
jso that the succeeding scene may be carefully set, and the drop on ris- 
ing, discover it. Thus the illusion—(which is destroyed by seeing 
jpieces of scenes dragged away, and others partially drawn off, and_per- 
jhaps stickmg half-way)—would be preserved, and the hurry and bustle 
would not be so obvious, both to ear and eye. Another suggestion is, that 
jwhen Galatea metamorphoses the slain Acts inte a fountain and stream, the fi- 
igure of Acis, clothed as a water-god, and dimly seen, should appear near the 
summit of the rock, with the stream pouring through hus urn. The tale in Ovid, 
and the words of the concluding chorus, in the opera, both require this. 


HISTORIETTES OF THE OPERA BOXES, 
| The Earl of told me that he remembered the date at which he fell 
in love with, won, and lost the beautiful Elizabeth V , from the cir- 
jcumstance of asparagus being perfection that year. | thought the connex- 
on of facts mere affectation of epicurism, We grow more indulgent as we 
|srow older, and discover in ourselves the weakness we despise in others.— 
\{ have no recollection which will help me tothe time when I heard the 
|story | am going to write, except that it was during the season following 
that in which the Italian Opera House had been reported unsafe, and the 
Lord Chamberlain (whose interference in theatrical matters is not invari- 
jably absurd) retused to permit performances to take = until the building 
nad been repaired. The Opera crossed the way to the Haymarket Theatre, 
land the season of its return is that of which I speak But a tale of folly 
iseems as little in need of a date as Mirabeau declared a dull debate in the 
Legislature to be. 

It was a “* Velluti night,” and the house was very full, for the T¥mes, in 
a spirit of extreme friendship to the management, had told the world chat 
‘it Was wrong to come. | had been absent from England ever since the peace, 
and although the rush which all classes made upon the Continent, directly 
after the fall of Napoleon, had forced upon me a sort of face-acquaintance 
with some scores of respectable people, a sprinkling of whom I observed 
varnishing the upper boxes, | was creditably unacquainted with the names, 
characters, and positions of full nine out ten of the notables around ine.— 


= 
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And when a leisurely survey of the principal tiers had fully convinced me 
of my ignorance, | fear I was not so deeply impressed as [ ought to have, 
been with its heinousness Such an exile as mine had been—or rather the) 
cause of such an exile—had produced a singular stupor upor certain con.) 
ventional subjects. 
But I will reserve my own gloomier story for a more fitting place than the 
prelude to aslight tale like this. | 
I was leaning against the orchestra—we had no stalls in those days— 
when I saw one of the half duzen London men with whom I was upon. 
speaking terms making his way towards me. Though the act-drop was, 


* Come on Saturday ; there's the new prima donna ——” 
Malibran? Will she do 2” 
“I don't know. Would you like meet her? Call on me on Friday after 
breakfast ; // Drago promises to introduce me.” . 
Would | had never received that invitation ! 
London Court Journal of May 23d. 


¥ ANECDOTE OF THE ANT. 
Mr. Kirkby, in his Bridgewater Treatise, relates, on the authority of Colonel! 
Sykes, the following anecdote of an Indian species of ant, instancing in a won- 


down, the process was one of time, and I had full leisure to remember that) derful manner their perseverance in attaining a favourite object :—When resi- 


1 had seen Alfred Lexingham, earlier in the evening, seated in the very dent at Poonah, our dessert, cons 


heart of the orchestra, and when the business ot the musician would per 
mit, in very earnest conversation with a performer upon the double-bass.— 
I did not even know that this was the celebrated Dragonetti—tar less did |) 
anticipate—I will not anticipate now. 

At last Lexiagham forced the passage, and had scarcely reached my side,, 
when he whispered— 

**T say old tellow”— 

“«] know you do, and it is a very impolite address, especially as it is be- 
ginning to be a just one.” 

* Did you see me in the orchesta?” 

“ Yes—I knew to what necessities your horses, and champagne suppers, 
and Lurlines would reduce you, Still you might have applied to me for 
assistance, before getting yourself hired asa fiddler.” 

“ Don’t be absurd,” said Lexingham, laughing. ‘I have only been talk- 
ing to the old Dragon.” 

* Did you imitate the forbearance of St. Michael on a similar occa-) 
sion 

“T never heard of your friend,” returned Alfred; but you get to know 
queer people on the continent, But look at that box—one, two—no, four 
from the light—second tier.” 

** So Ido,” T said, turning my glass in the required direction. “ I see a. 
rather fine girl with a wild eye, and oats in her hair, which are probably) 
wild also. Likewise a dowager of the average grimness of dowagers. Also 
a tall man, who is Lord Clippesby.” 

“Who was Lord Clippesby ?” asked Alfred 

“Is he dead?” sand |. ** He does not look it; he stailes and bows very 
easily.” 

** But he has lost his titlke—dou't you know that 7?” 

* Very careless of hiin—he looked proud enough of it, too, when I met 
him in the Maseum at Padua. What has he been doing ?—who is the 
girl?) She keeps looking through and through him ;—unoe difficuil matter, 
though.” | 

« She is the great heiress of the ——’s.” 

* Ah! Louisa Unde rctiff—Undercut—what is it?) Let us see her.” 

* Underwood—I have just been hearing about her.” 

* A fine girl,’ 1 said, looking with more attention. “* Yes, decidedly ; 
but I adhere to the remark about the wild eye. | had rather he marned het 
than that [ should intertere.” | 

* Well, do you know, I think she must be a little wrong That man, 
when he was Clippesby, was a very eligible match tor her. He was herr) 
to the Earldom and twenty-five thousand a year. She has nearly twice), 
that, but her grandfather made tubs. So he proposed—and she rejected) 
him.” 


do? 
* Yes—she declared that she would have an honest mau, who should love 
her—and all that.” 
“ The spirit of Diegenes descended with the tubs. Well ?” | 
“ Clippesby was perfectly astounded. He never believed that any 
inan coudd—possessed the actual, physical power to refuse him. [t almost! 
persuaded him to be a Christian, by making him admit the possibility of a) 
miracle.” 
« And how did the newly-made convert display his piety ?” | 
“ He swore a good deal, and then he called out a guardsman, who, as; 
he fancied, stood well with Louisa. He was hit in the wrist, and was ob- 
liged to lose his hand.” I! 
* Pleasant; did she agree to supply the loss with her own *” ! 
at all. He was excluded from the house? So, in arage, he deter- 
mined to renounce thoughts of marriage, and to plunge into politics. He) 
did so with a vengeance, for he went down to shire, and fought the 
country against the two great houses, H and P He was beaten, 
of course—he might as well have tried (as Wyndham said) a coup-de-main|| 
in the Court of Chancery. So away went one hundred and thirty thousand) 
unds down the throats of independent clodpoles, and into the pockets of | 
indefatigable attorneys, and nothing to show for it but cheers and rotten), 
eggs. This ruined Clippesby.” 


isting of fruits, cakes, and various preserves, al- 
ways remained upon a side table in a verandah of the drawing-room. To guard 
against imroads, the legs of the table were immersed in four basins filled with 
water: it was removed an inch from the wail, and, to keep off dust through 
open windows, was covered with a table cloth. At first the ants did not at- 
tempt to cross the water, but as the strait was very narrow—{rom an inch to an 
inch and a half—and the sweets very tempting, they appear at length to have 
braved all risks, to have committed themselves to the deep, to have scrambled 
across the channels, and to have reached the objects of their desires ; for hun- 
dreds were found every morning revelling in enjoyiwent. Daily, vengeance was 
executed upon them, without lessening their numbers; at last the legs of the 
table were smeared, just above the water, with a circle of turpentine. This at 
first seemed to prove an effectual barrier, and for some days the sweets were 


j unmolested, after which they were again attacked by these resolute plunderers. 


How they got at them seemed totally unaccountable, till Colonel Sykes, who 
viten passed the table, was surprised to see an ant drop from the wall, about a 
foot from the table, upon the cloth that covered it; another and another suc- 
ceeded. Thus, though the turpentine and the distance from the wall appeared 
eflectual barriers, still the resources of the anunal, when determimed to carry its 
pot, were not exhausted, and by ascending the wall to a certain height, witha 
slight eflort agamst it, in falling, it managed to land upon the table in safety. 


NATURE AND ART 


| remember that, bemg abroad one summer day, iny compaiion pointed out 


}to me a broad cloud, which might extend a quarter of a mile parallel to the 


horizon, quite accurately in the form of a cherub as paimted over churches—a 
round block im the centre, which it was easy to animate with eves and mouth, 
supported on either side by wide-stretched symmetreal wings. What appears 
once m the atmosphere may appear often, and it was undoubtedly the arche- 
type of that familiar ornament. [have seen inthe sky a chain of summer 
lightning, which at once revealed to me that the Greeks drew from nature 
when they painted the thunderbolt in the hand of Jove. | have seen a snow- 
drit along the sides of the stone wall, which obviously gave the idea of the 
couunon architectural scroll to about a tower. By simply throwing ourselves 
into new circumstances, we do continually mvent anew the orders and the or- 
naments of architecture, as we see how each people merely decorated its prim- 
itive abodes. ThetDone temple still presents the semblance of the wooden 
cabin in which the Doran dwelt. ‘The Chinese pagoda is platy a Tartar tent. 
The Indian and Egyptian temples sull betray the mounds and subterranean 
houses ef thew forefathers. - The custom of making houses ahd tombs in the 
living rock,’ says Heeren, in lus Researches on the Ethiopians, + determined 
very naturally the prinempal character of the Nubian Egyptian architecture to 
the colossal form which is assumed. In these caverns alremdy prepared by na- 


| 
“ For any other reason than because it was exactly the wrong thing tO) ture, the eye was accustomed to dwell on huge shape and masses, so that when 


art came to the assistance of nature, it could not move on a small scale with- 
out degrading itsclf. What would statues of the usual size, or neat porches 
and wings have been, associated with those gigantic halls before which only 
Colossi could sit as watchmen, or lean on the pillars of the tenor! The Go- 
Une church plainly ongmated ina rade adaptation of the forest trees with al! 
their boughs to a festal or solemn arcade, as the bands about the cleft pillars 
still indicate the green witches that tied them. No one can walk in a road cut 


| through pine woods, without being struck with the architectural appearance of 


the grove, especially in winter, when the bareness of all other trees shows the 
low arch of the Saxons. In the woods ma winter afternoon, one will see as read- 
ily the orgin of the stainec glass window with which the Gothic cathedrals are 
adorned, in the colours of the western sky seen through the bare and crossing 
branches of the forest. Nor can any lover of nature enterthe old piles of Ox- 
ford and the Euglish cathedrals, without feeling that the forest overpowered the 
mind of the builder, and that his chisel, his saw, and plane, still reproduced its 
ferns, its spikes of flowers, its locust, its pme, its oak, its fir, its spruce. The 
Gothic cathedral is a blossoming m stone, subdued by the msatiable demand of 
harmony miman. The mountain of granite blooms into an eternal flower, with 
the lightness and delicate finish, as well as the aerial proportions and prospec- 
tive of vegetable beauty.— Emerson. 


Excluswism of Italian States.—The Paris papers lately mentioned that two 


* But you said he was not Clippesby.” 

“ Precisely. He did not want to be ruined, so he began to mortgage.—|| works on galvanisin had been seized by the pontifical government at Rome, un- 
Then it all came out. The lawyers demanded certain evidences, in the| der the unpression that they related to Calvimsm. ‘To this we ean add a sium- 
course of their preparations, and among the documents wanted was the cer-||lar tact, not betore published. nainely, that on a gentleman landing a few years 
tificate of that gentleinan’s baptism. The Earl was wild ; family honor and) age at Naples, with acopy of Mr. Combe’s Essay on the Constitution of Man 


the rest of it had kept the secret; but the lawyers could find no precedent) in lus trunk, he experienced considerable ditticulty in passing the custom-house, 


for putting in a deed—* Whereas family honor and the rest of it demand 
that the Honorable William Clippesby, commonly called Lord Viscount 
Clippesby, should pass for heir to the Earldom of Marlington, though he is 
not ” 

Not heir ?” 

“No, It was a hard case; and | hear there are plenty like it. The pa-! 
rents eloped—were married on the Continent, but according to the Catholic: 
ritual only—the lady was of that faith. The war broke out at that time, 


and they were obliged to delay their return to England,—take a circuitous || 


route,—and ultimately did not contrive to get married in Protestant fashion 
until after the birth of that person up there. So the real Lord Clippes-. 
hy came next—he is out there. Don’t you see ared head in the Parling- 
ton box ?” 

** Poor Clippesby.” 

“Not so poor. While he was heir to an Earl, and an estate, and was a 
handsome fellow, Louisa Underwood shut the door in his face. Now that 
he has lost his title and his money, and is mutilated, and illegitimate, she 
means Mn marry him. I believe they are only waiting for the attorneys and 

milliners.” 

“* Women are good creatures ; but ——” 

“Just so. And as you say, she has a wild eye.’ 


“Good night.” 


ithe government otticers regarding the volume as a political work m favour of the 
jcoustitutional cause. 


SA learned Mayor.—Lord Mantield, when on the circuit at Shrewsbury, having 
been asked to dinner by the mayor of the town, his lordship observing an antique 


\\eloak in the room, remarked to the mayor, * That he supposed Sir John Falstaff 


fought by that cloak ;’ to which the mayor replied, « He could not tell, for he had 
\not the pleasure of knowing Sir John.’ Lord Manstield then tried his host on 
lanother subject, and remarked, «‘lhat the town appeared very old ;’ to which 
‘the mayor replied, + It was always so, please your lordshap ! 

Seventific Prophecy.—Newton expresses his deliberate opunion that cooesion, 
light, heat, electricity, and the communication of the brain with the muscles, 
ure all to be referred to one and the same ceuse-——an ether or spiritus, which 
prevades all bodies. We might smile at such an opmon from many quarters ; 
and had Newton been only the author of the * Principia,” we might perhaps think 
his head a little exalted by the excitement attending the close of an arduous 
labour (though, in truth, the scholum, from which the above is extracted, does 
not appear in the first edition) ; but when we consider his prediction, that the 
d d would be found to be conbustible, that the earth was between five and 
siz times its weight of water, _* ot which have a out correct, we feel 
something like a presentment opmmions just cited may in some de 
share destiny. —Dublin Review. 
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A HYMN. 
[FROM LAMARTINE’S ‘HARMONIES PORTIQUES.’] 
There is an unknown language spoken 
By the loud winds that sweep the sky ; 
By the dark storm-clouds, thunder-broken, 
And waves on rocks that dash and die ; 
By the lone star, whose beams wax pale, 


moonlight sleeping on the vale, 
The mariner’s sweet distant hymn, 
The horizon that before us flies, 
The chrystal firmament that lies 
In the smooth sea reflected dim. 


*Tis breathed by the cool streams at morning, 
The sunset on the mountain’s shades, 
The snow that daybreak is adorning, 
And eve that on the turret fades ; 
The city’s sounds that rise and sink, 
The fair swan on the river's brink, 
The quivering cypress’ murmured sighs, 
The ancient temple on the hill, 
The solemn silence, deep and still, 
Within the forest's mysteries. 


Of Thee, oh God ! this voice is telling, 
Thou who art truth, life, hope, and love ; 
On whom night calls from her dark dwellmg, 
To whom bright morning looks above , 

Of Thee—proclaimed by every sound, 
Whom nature’s al! mysterious round 
Declares, yet not defines Thy light ; 
Of Thee—the abyss and source, whence all 
Our souls proceed, in which they fall, 
Who hast but one name—InriniTE. 


All men on earth may hear and treasure 

This voice, resounding from all time ; 
Each one, according to his measure 

Interpreting its sense sublime. 

But ah! the more our spirits weak 
Within its holy depths would seek, 

The more this vain world’s pleasures cloy ; 
A weight too great for earthly mind, 
O’erwhelms its powers, until we find 

In solitude our only joy. 


So when the feeble eye-ball fixes 
Its sight upon the glorious sun, 
Whose gold-emblazoned chariot mixes 
With rosy clonds that towards it run ; 
The dazzled gaze all powerless sinks, 
Blind with the radiance which it drinks, 
And sees but gloomy specks float by ; 
And darkness indistinct o’ershade 
Wood, meadow, hill, and pleasant glade, 
And the clear bosom of the sky. 


Riiscellaneous Articles. 


TENT OF AN ARAB CHIEP. 

We alighted at the tent of the shaykh, orchieftain. This appeared to be 
about forty feet long, divided by a partition, which gave two-thirds to the wo 
meg and one-third to the men. [t was made of a coarse black stuff, which the 
women weave from, | believe, goat's hair, and which resembles in its texture 
horse-hair sacking. The tent consisted of a double pent roof, supported by 
four, six, eight, or more stakes, extended by means of ropes pegged im the 

nd. To the windward side a curtain is tacked on, that generally lets um 
wind, the rain, or the snow, through the interstices. A curtain of the same 


— 
‘knees, and, with a showy travelling cap, placed jauntingly on his head, afte; 
giving “‘a louder and a louder strain,” ceased to plav; he then made a long 
oration with great volubility, exhibiting phials of quack medicine, and inviting 
any persons with decayed teeth to allow him the pleasure of relieving them, 
one man succeeding another, entered the cab, and after submitting to the top. 
ture of hearing a speech on his peculiar case, and making a wry face or two 
saw his extracted tooth exhibited to the spectators m triumph, almost before hy. 
felt it had been removed from his jaw. Sometimes the dentist poked out two 
instead of one ; but shen he assigned some plausible reason for the mistake 
The operation was generally accomplished with a crooked nail, and T believe, 
for the charge of eight sous per tooth. How the fellow picked up money 
to pay for his post horses was a mystery to me. Much amused with my der. 
iterous brother professional, as he held up the molar tusk of an old dame, which 
no member of the faculty could have taken out in better style, | made my way 
up a passage, in which were booths, or travellmg wagon carts, of all sorts of 
merchandize. In ene a man standing on a table, and having almost a bale of 
handkerchiefs around his neck, commenced selling them im the Duch auction 
manner, setting up each handkerchief a little above its value, and gradually 
lowering the sum, until he brought it down to a sufficient price, for no one 
|seemed disposed to bid before ; then, when some one of the bystanders iq 
\ithat, he threw it to him as a matter of course. ‘This man of words and bales 
‘scattered his articles as rapidly as they were bought, with most most won. 
derful precision, among the purchasers, but apparently in a random and careless 
manner, stepping to count the money, or almost to take it, and quite 
certain that no one would cheat him of a smgle sou.— Dr. Harrby’s es. 


EGYPTIAN RICE MILLS 
Anice mill is generally a spacious brick building, divided into a stable for the 
oxen, granaries for the nee, a room for the mill-wheel, and, lastly, rooms where 
the hammers beat the husk on the rice. Rice, when brought from the fields, 
|somewhat resembles barley ; but the grain is pale and smaller: it may be called 
jan aquatic, since, from the moment it is sown until it is harvested, it remains 
jalmost continually under water, every irrigation covering the soil to the depth 
lof six inches. ‘The whole machinery of the rice mill seemed rough and simple. A 
|pair of oxen turn a wheel, the beam or axis of which passed through a hole in 
ithe wall into another room, where it had, at two, three, or four intervals, strong 
‘wooden cogs projecting from it, but not in the same line. ‘These cogs, as the 
beam went round, pressed, one after the other, upon the ends of wooden levers, 
iwhich were from ten to fifteen feet long, and suspended, not in the muddle, but 
|jat a third part of their length trom where the pressure was made , so that, when 
| pressure was taken they, by their own weight, fell down with great 
j|foree. To this heavy end, im the manner a hammer is fixed to its handle, were 
the rice-huskers, which were hollow cyliuders ot iron with sharpened edges 
| two and a halt or three inches m diameter, much the same in form as a saddler’s 
punch. Where the hammers fell there were stall bins, holding about a bushel 
of rice ; and with the rice was mixed a proportion of salt. Every two hammers 
\iwith their bins, were generally so near that a man could sit between them, and, 
{}with either hand, reach one or the other. The cogs then, pressing alternate- 
| ly on the ends of the hammer handles, bore them down, and consequently rais- 
led into the air the end to which the cylindrical pestle was attached. At this 
ron the man seated by the bin gave the nee a rake with his hand, so as to 


||heap it up just where the pestle would strike, which, losing its pressure at the 

mt end, fell down with great violence on the nee. ‘The second hammer was 
now up, and the man’s second hand performed the same office for the second 
‘bin ; and so, alternately, for ove and the other. No one, on entdrng a nice 
| dairy (for so the wills are called in Arabic), could view the situation of the man 
plied the bins without horror, A moment's forgettulness, erther to remove 
js hand in time, or to hold himself in an upright posture, subjected him to have 
|e arm crushed to atoms ; and the noise of the pestles was worse than the din 
‘lof any engine I ever heard —T'ravels of Lady Hester Stanhope. 


THE MARBLE QUARRIES AT CARRARA. 
They are four or tive great glens, runnmg up into a range of lofty hills, un- 
jul they can run no longer, and are stopped by being abruptly strangied by na- 
jture. ‘The quarries, or “ caves,” as they call them there, are so many open- 
ings, high up im the hills, on either side of these passes, where they blast and 
lexeavate for marble, which may turn out good or bad,—may make a man’s 


> 


stuff formed the division between the men and the women. ‘The front was en- fortune very quiekly, or rum him by the great expense of working what is worth 
tirely open. This description may serve forall the Arab tents, with this dif- jnothing. Some of these caves were opened by the ancient Romans, and re- 
ference, that the Bedouins, for the most part, have theirs full of rents aud) jain as they left them. to this hour. Many others are being worked at this mo- 
holes, and that they are otherwise wanting in something to make them weather ment; others are to be begun to-morrow, next week, next month; others are 
tight ; so that to live under them is nearly the same thing asin the open air. The junbought, unthought of ; and marble enough for more ages than have passed 
furniture of a tent consists of three or four flowered carpets, about as large as||since the place was resorted to lies hidden everywhere, patiently awaiting the 
bed carpets, which they spread to sit or sleep on. For cushions they tnake use time of its discovery. As you toil and clamber up one of these gorges (having 
of the pack-saddles of the camels. The richer sort have occasionally a flow-||left your pony soddening his girths in water, aimle or two lower down), you 
ered cotton or satin coverilet, generally faded and ragged ; for it never happened) |hear, every now and then, echoing among the hills, in a low tone, more silent 
to me to see more than one new one. ‘Lhe women likewise have sometimes |than the previous silence, a melancholy warning bugle, a signal to the miners 
cane screens, prettily worked im colours, which they set up, in order not to be jto withdraw. ‘Then there is a thundermg and echoing from hill to hill, and per- 
seen without, in front of the tent ; but they care so little for these petty |haps a splashing up of great fragmeuts of rock into the air ; and on you toil 
luxuries, that, in the season of lambing, they will oftener pen their lambs withllagain until some other bugle sounds in a new direction, and you stop directly, 
them than use them for theimselves, although the sheep generally drop their Jest you should come within the range of the new explosion.—Drckens’s Pw- 
lambs in the depth of winter. ‘he few utensils they have are a small copper \tures from Italy. 
boiler, a coffee-pot, and two or three coffee-cups of different sizes, a wooden SOLON’S INTRODUCTION OF FOREIGN CORN INTO ATENS. 
pestle and mortar to pound coffee, and an iron ladle to roast it in: this is the) By every means he [Solon] sought to increase agricultural produce, not with 
apparatus for coffee-drinking, the most important business of Bedouin house- |the vain hope of rendering the domestic supply of corn equivolent to the de- 
keeping. For cooking they are provided with a large flat saucepan without |mand, but because he perceived in native agriculture a natural and certan 
handles, a porridge-pot, and au iron dish something of the shape of a pewter |source of national wealth and mercantile prosperity. Far from desiring or de- 
pia There is a flat iron dish tor baking the bread, and a portable corn-mill | 


signing, by artiticial means, to keep down the demands of population to the na- 
inding wheat when they have any. Spoons, knives and forks, skimmers, \tive supplies of food, or depreciating commercial progress when it outstripped 
and all the etceter of European kitchens, they despise, and would not use if |the tortoise pace of agricultural improvement, Solon proposed a variety of 
they had them. Travels of Lady Hester Stanhope. measures, the avowed scope of which was inseparably connected with a more 
‘rapid increase of population. He believed that the more skilled, industrious, 

SCENES IN A NORMANDY PAIR. 


and intelligent hands the city contained, the better. If the country could feed 
After I had refreshed m self, I strolled down the Boulevart de Sud, and found |them all, well ; if not, they could provide themselves with subsistence else- 
both sides of it lined with wiry, hardy, but generally'small horses. My curio- where. FE, pt, Sicily, and the inexb 


austible realms washed by the Euxine, 
sity, after half an hour’s inspection of the jockies, in blue blouses, and altogether would be only too glad to supply the domestic deficiency ; and they were ca- 
less resembling their worthy and simple-minded fraternity in England, in dress |pable of doing so had the demand been a hundredfold greater. But the policy 
- and appearance, than a Douanier is like a life-guardsman, being sufficiently grati-' lof Athens, Solon clearly saw, was to give every possible facility to the imtro- 
fied, and there being nothing very taking either in the shape of the horses or the |duction of foreign corn. 

mode in which they were . [ pushed on to a crowd in front of the college,| He went even farther, and rendered it compulsory on all ships that entered 
where a man was blowing a trumpet—with a clangour that might have been|,Pireus laden with corn to discharge two-thirds of their cargoes there—so great 
heard at the farthest end of the town—seated in a heavy cabriolet, from which |was his anxiety that the cost of the necessaries of life should, under all possi- 
a pair of post horses had been just removed. ‘The musician, who was a curious jble contingencies, be kept down by an abundant supply. It is easy to condemn 


ourang-outang looking fellow, enveloped in black hair, which reached to his @ restriction on commerce ; at least it must be admitted to have been u- 
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tended in favorem mta. Let us now glance briefly at some of the results of} 
the system. Agriculture steadily improved. ‘I'he estates, liberated from the 
palsying grasp of usurious mortgage, became better distributed in course of, 
time, and smal] properties cultivated by their owners multiplied. The nation- 
al importance of this was well understood by the statesmen of after years. It 
rendered invasion more terrible ; but it rendered its success hopeless. As for 
the apprehension that population would outstrip production, or production over- 
supply the wants of the population, we are happily spared in G history, 
all dissertations upon that score. If any fears of the kind ever arose, they were 
speedily dissipated. ‘The impetus given by trade to population re-acted upon 
industry by a constant augmentation of demand. 

Instead of trymy to make corn grow upon light soil never intended by nature 
for the purpose, the science of the Greeks was applied to discovering to what 
better uses it might be turned. Nor was it unsuccessful. Improvements, 
which no wheat crop would repay, apparently beeame common. Every species 
of gardening, both for ornament and use, was popular. Planting of every kind 
was carefully attended to. Vineyards and olive yards were formed wherever it 
was practicable. The richer lands still yielded wheat and barley remunera- 
tively, nor does it appear that the total quantity grown at home diminished. 
But the general demand kept far a-head of the domestic supply ; in Demosthe- 
nes’ time, there was no state in Greece which cousumed annually so much corn, 
for the great object of sacuring always a plentiful supply of provisions at a mo- 
derate price was gained. Periods of scarcity sometimes recurred, but they 
were rare. and almost without exception the result of long-protracted war—a 
cause, we know, sufficient to create them in exclusively agricultural, as well as 
in commercial countries. ‘There is no proof, however, that corn was ever so 
so scarce at Athens as it was in Rome during Hannibal's occupation of Cam- 

ia So long as Athens was at peace the price of food could never rise ex- 
orbitantly ; and, except on one or two occasions of utter and unforseen dis- 
comfiture in war, her people knew nothing of the privations which are caused 
by inadequaie supplies of food.—W. Torrens MceCullagh’s Industrial History 
of Free Natiwns. 


ARAB MODE OF EATING. 

As many persons as could find room round the table placed themselves at it. 
They doubled the leg under them, and, sitting with their haunches on their left 
heel, their right leg crooked with the knee towards the chin, they rested their 
right arm, bared up to the elbow, upon it. Without spoons, with nothing else 


but their fingers each thrust his right hand into the dish ; and, grasping a hand- | 


ful, tossed it up as a brickmaker does his clay, until he had cooled it and 
squeezed out the superfluous butter, whibh, falling again into the dish, was ta- 
ken up in the next handful, to be again served in the same way. ‘This extraor- 
dinary mode of eating is the effect of necessity. Everything is served up in the 
same saucepan in which it is cooked ; and as haste in eating (for they cannot 
be said to be voracious) is a marked feature among them, were any one to wait 
until the dish cooled to lus liking, he would probably find nothing left. As, 
therefore, he grasps a handful too hot to hold, he jerks it up and down, until, by 
exposing it to the air, it is somewhat cooler. He then passes his thumb, from 
below upwards, across the palin of his hand, and thus conveys the huge pellet 
into his mouth. As soon as any one las finished, he mses, and is succeeded 
by another ; this one by a third ; and so on in succession, until either the guests 
are all served, or, which more frequently happens, the dish is cleared — T'rav- 
els of Lady Hester Stanhope 

The Women of Mailta.—The women are small, and have beautiful hands and 
feet. When they go out, they wear a black silk shawl, which covers their 
head and half the face, and is very gracefully wrapped about their bodies ; be- 
neath this is a coloured upper petticoat, and a corset or stomacher. ‘They are 
fond to excess of gold ornaments, which they estumate by value more than taste 
and their ears, necks, and arms are set off with rmgs, chains, and bracelets. 
They wear shoe-buckles of gold or silver. Although very brown, they are often 
handsome—T!I think generally so - and when I say that they are in tigure hke Eng- 
lish maid-servants, | do not mean to disparage them by such a comparison, but 
rather to mark the plumpness of thew flesh and the roundness of their limbs. 


Ladies Maids’ Qualifications —It is a strange thing that, howbett, we all ad- 
mit the difficulty of bemyg a hero to one’s valet de chambre, or an angel vo one’s 
lady’s maid—every lady imsists upon the maid being an angel to her lady. The 
mistress has a mght to be en deshadnile at certain hours of the day. The maid 
never. The maid inust be always presentable—always smiling. Curl-papers 
we warning, and 4 slipshoed foot dismissal without a character. Whether in 
drawing my lady's curtain at dead of nignt, or undrawing it at daybreak, she 
must be faree a quatre espengles, and neither look fatigued, nor restless, nor sick, 
nor sorry. A weary eye, or a pale face, would condemn her to hear that ~ her 
health was not equal to her situation.” For with the exception of an inquisitor 
of Spain, there are few things more cruel than a fine lady.— Mrs. Gore's Sketches 
of English Character 

Horse Chaunting—A \oafer being brought up before one of the London) 
ceurts, the judge demanded— 

* What is yourtrade ?” 

“ A horse chaunter, my lord.” 

“ A what! a horse chaunter, why, what's that 7” 

“ Vy, my lord, aint you up to that ere trade 2” 

“require you to explain yourself.” 

“Vel, my lord,” said he, ** 1 goes round among the livery stables, they 
all on ’em kuows me, aad when | sees a gem'man bargaining for a ’orse, | 
just steps up like a tee-total stranger, and ses I, vel, that’s arare ‘ua, I'll be 
bound, he’s got the beautifulest ‘ead and neck | ever seed, ses [, only look 
at “is open nostrils, he’s got vind like a no-go-motive, I'l] be bound he'll trav- 
el a hundred miles a day, and never vunce think on’it; them’s the kind of 
legs vot never fails. Vel, this tickles the gem’man and he ses to ‘imself, 
that ere onest countryman’s a real judge of a ’orse, so please you my lord) 


— 
Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 a — per cent. prem. 
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__ Inthe absence or abeyance of warlike intelligence, the mind is not suffered 
ito sink into a temporary repose, nor to brood over future tactics in the prosecu- 
tion of the present war. The whirl and confusion of polities quickly succeed 
those of the battle-field and of hostile deeds. No sooner are the descendants 
of the Saxon and of the Goth oecupied in strengthening their respective posi- 
tons whether for war or for treaty, than up start a few youngling republics each 
jambitious of achieving independence,—of which they have heard the name but 
are strangers to its meaning ;—of drawing up constitutions,—without having 
ever experienced a day of constitutional freedom in their lives, and indeed being 
for the most part incapable of appreciating it -—and beginning to dream of an- 
jnexation and of federal connexion with the mighty republic which first set the 
‘ball rolling on this continent, and which apparently is the only one which can keep 
jt rolling steadfastly in its course. 

_ Yucatan has declared itself independent of Mexico. The region on the im- 
mediate west of the Rio Grande is hatching an egg of the same brood. Cali- 
fornia occupies the dreams of adventurous persons who have a similar ultima- 
‘tum before them, and in short to judge by the present symptoms the southern 
half of the North American grand division has completely a tendency to mu- 
tual gravitation, and to become one magnitudinous federal union. So great is 
the popular belief in this, and particularly in districts where little else than the 
great movements of the hour are briefly telegraphed, that, among the masses so 
‘situated, it has ceased to be regarded as a conclusion formed by the judgment 
jupon the progress of events, but is uttered as a truism,—as a faet so obvious 
that there is no gainsaying it, 

But with all this tendency to coalesce with allthis following of the chariot 
wheels of the powerful United States, as they now are, it isto be expected— 
we had almost said hoped—that the latter will pause ere they too lightly admit all 
to their federal union who thoughtlessly, or it may be traitorously, ask it. There 
are many things to be considered, even by advocates of independent govern- 
ment, before so important 4 concession can be made. Is the psendo-indepen- 
dent in a condition to maintain what she may unthinkingly demand! Has she 
just grounds of difference and dissent from what she has hitherto considered 
the head-quarters of her government’ Has she been ill-used or oppressed by 
the parent state’ Will her fancied independence render her more prosperous 
to herself, more useful to the world, more happy, more wise, more free? May 
‘she not in her proposed condition have to assume political, social, commercial, 
grounds, incompatible with those which others have thus far enjoyed intact ! In 
|her possible federal relations may she not clash with some neighbours and her in- 
lerests be widely at variance from those of others ? May not a central governe 
|ment become exceedingly weakened by having to throw its arms so far and wide, 
‘not only over a homogeneous people, but over nations whose prineiples of go- 
vernment, thinking, and acting are at irreconcileable variance’ These and a 
thousand others growing out of these, are questions that ought to be solved in 
|most satisfactory manner, ere steps be taken in any advanced degree having a 
jtendeney to disturb happy present relations, and the peopic should not be led 
‘away by the dazzling delusions of glory, so as to lose sight altogether of prud- 
fence and security 

It is much to be deprecated that the press in every country should so far lose 
sight of its true dignity and usefulness, as to cater for diseased appetites, to 
minister to false tastes, to mislead ignorant or unreflecting minds, with views of 
men and things false in themselves, and injurious in their tendency. But still 
more is it to be regretted that this should be done—not from the false views of 
‘honest though mistaken writers, but—for the sordid object of pleasing the 
many, and of increasing their own worldly gain’ The weak and mistaken man, 
may yet be honest, and his ideas receive correction from stronger minds, who 
watch the progress of events ; but the wilful mtsteader so trains the course of 
thought that it is difficult to thread the mazes of duplicity, in which he seeks to 
involve those who confide in him, and still more difficult to prevent him from 
escaping by a retreat already provided by himself, like the hideous spider when 
his foul meshes are invaded by a power superior to his own. 

As we have all along done, we do now. We view this as an abstract ques- 
tion of state policy, and are curiously watching how it will operate if applied 
practically on this continent. We have recently seen that a sudden excitement 
can for a while be raised, but that good sense will in the end predominate, and 
that the cor populi is not always the vox der. 


The observation that “no man should die without having written a book,” is 


he buys ’im and trots ’im off. I then goes up tothe man vot keeps the frequently heard, but we think that it unposes an obligation not universally prac- 
stable, and I axes ’im, vel, vot are you going to stand for that chaunt, and ticable ; another observation that “ every traveller in this busy world is bound 
~ es me half a sovereign ; vell, that's what I call "orse chaunting, my \to enlighten his fellow men to the extent of his experrence would be both an 
or 


, there’s rale little ‘arm in’t—there’s a good many sorts on us some| 
chaunts canals, and some chaunts railroads.” 


4 Very National Curiosity.—A prisoner, when called upon by the 


\jeasier and amore gracious task were it not that nearly all of us “ humans ” have 
too overweening an idea of our own sagacity, and are apt to indulge in plati- 


magistrate for his defence, said, I’ve ordered a lawyer for to morrow, and tudes and commonplaces, whilst in fact we datter ourselves we are displaying 
! hope your worship will be so good as to put it off till he comes.” “ Why wonderful wisdom, experience, and observation Fortunately it has passed in- 


what can the lawyer say about it?” asked the magistrate. “ Thal’s what , 
I want to know, please your worship,” replied the prisoner. 

A Difference.—Atacelebration of the Library Society at Charleston “ ev- 
ery member,” said the Mercury, ** finished hfs bottle.” Whereat the mem- 
bers became indignant, and reporter declared that he wrote furnished. 


© an universal creed, that to the mind disposed to seek for improvement there 
s no publeation of so simple an order froin which some wisdom or incitement te 


wisdom cannot be extracted ; and this is said to be true from the history of Tom 
Hickathrift up to the “ Principia” of Newton, 
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Now it so happens that we have been recently upon a journey, upon @ very 
beaten track we confess, being merely upon the every day course pursued fron 
the good city of Gotham to the western extreme of State,— and but « short dis- 
tance we also confess, as compared with American peregrinations which count 
their miles by thousands as ordinary occurrences ; but we feel somewhat inclin 
ed to pour forth a little of our tediousness concerning the Said journey, in con 
formity with now established usage ; and although our lucubrations turn out, 
of as small importance as the history of the said Hickathrift, we trust we may 
be at least as harmless ; and it is at least possible that we may strike upon 
something of a novelty, or may conjure up in some reader a tram of thought 
to be turned by wise heads to some advantage. 

If these reasons will not be sufficient to obtain for us toleration in our pro 
posed scribbling, we have one more to urge, we promised a friend im the course 
of our route, that we should try, even upon such hacknied ground, to write ap 
article which should not be enturely barren. 

For the present, however, dear readers, we are only advising the said friend 
that we have not forgotten our promise. Being obliged this week to anticipate 
by one day, the publication of our journal, and having but just got home to duty, 


he will please to give us grace until next week, and we trust that those critical/| 


readers will place a curb on their strictures. 


National Academy.—We deem it our duty to remind our readers that this 
day (4th July) is the closing day of this exhibition, perhaps the best which the 


Academy has ever presented. Those who have hitherto delayed their visits 


thereto, will do well to avail themselves of their iast chance, it will weli repay 
their curiosity. 
*,* Messrs. Mason & Tuttle have recently opened a most commodious News 


Roon, in Post's Granite Building, corner of Beaver and Hanover Streets, at which) | 


Newspapers from all quarters of the world may convemently be consulted ; it 
has the advantage also of being attached to the Office of Morse’s “ New York 
and Offing Telegraph” with which we understand the enterprising Mr. Mason 
has commenced operation. We hope in our next to be able to describe thir) 


last-named useful machinery. 


Pedestrianism.—Among the most extraordimary novelties of the day may 
be included that of the proposed feat of Josiah Maton, a man of 77 years of age, 
who is about to attempt the walking of 1000 miles in 1000 successive hours 


We recollect the preformance of such a feat by the celebrated Capt. Barclay), 


when in the best of his extraordinary strength and vigor, but we doubt the com- 
pletion of this by one who is almost an octagenarian, albeit be has been long 
known as an uneommonly celebrated pedestrian. The feat isto take gimee at 


the Caledonia Springs, Canada, to be commenced on the 15th day of the pre- 


sent month, (July). 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


We have just learned that Felicien David's celebrated + Desert" is shortly) 
to be performed under novel circumstanses, under the direction, of course, of 
Mr. G. Loder. A large and handsome steamer is to be chartered to take per-| 


formers and audience up to West Point, the musical work is to be performed in 


the most romantic spot of that charming position, and ample accommodations in the 
way of refection, &c., are to by provided on board. ‘This is indeed a novelty 


and a treat. 


The Drama. 


jelezant volumes, which contains some pleasant and very instructive reading 
The author is an intelligent, cultivated, and skilful writer; who went out ag 
Secretary to the Commander of the American Squadron. He has given ys, 
what has become very rare, a book of travels, with searcely a page that cap 
weary even a careless reader. He presents graceful and attractive features to 
every thing that came beneath his notice, avoiding all dry statistics, and intro. 
ducing historical and other references only in such a connection as never to inter. 
} ere with the lightness and grace of the Sketches. The book was originally 
jwritten in the form of letters to friends at home, aud thus it retains all the 
lfreshness of the writer's first impressions. Jt cannot fail to be widely read, and 


with general satisfaction. 
The publishers have issued it in two volumes, of re:markable neatness, indeed 


It is been proposed to embellish it, by a dozen or 


we may say of elegance 
nore steel engravings, from drawings by the author, but we cannot praise highly 
this part of the publication. These however, should form an ornament, as well 
las a valuable accession, to works of this description. We nevertheless, com. 
mend it, on the score of its literary contents, most heartily to the favour of our 
readers. 

Miss Beecher’s Domestic Recerpt Book.—New York: Harpers.—This very 
clever and highly useful publication, is intended by the judicious authoress as 
1 supplement to her treatise on “ Domestic Economy.” It is a subject handled 
|hy experience, evidently, and should find its way into every family. Moreover 
lit is not made up of conventional kitchen recipes, but is put forth by one whe 


iknows well the principles of human digestion, the chemistry of cookery, and 
who has a regard both to the health of the body, and to domestic prudence 
We commend this compilation in the most unqualified manner to family use 

Harper's Illuminated and Illustrated Shakspeare —Nos. 87 and 88.—We are 
jalways gratified when one of the numbers of this fine edition reaches us. That 
now before us is, no doubt, less interesting on its own account than many others, 


|for it is doubtful whether the bard ever wrote a speach of it. “ Titus Androni- 
j 
jcus ”’ stands aloof from all the rest of the plays ascribed to Shakspeare, never. 


theless it is necessary, for the full completion of the series. 


| The Wandering Jew.—No. 15.—New York : Harpers. —This singular work, 
>of which the illustrated edition is on our table, will be completed in eighteen 


jnumbers. It derives no small additional interest from the French embellish- 


‘ments which adorn it. 

‘opland’s Dictumary of Practical Medecine. —Part XV1.—Edited by Charles 
A. Lee, M.D.—New York: Harpers —Long ago we fancied we perceived me- 
rite in this work whieh must largely recommend it to the medical world, as well 
js to families, and each successive number has but added to our favourable im- 
| pressions. 
| Graham's Magazine for July, 1846.—We rejoice to perceive that this Month- 
‘ly periodical sustains its distinguished position. Mr. Graham can justly boast 
‘in excellent list of contributors, and his plates, three in number, are of a very 


|/Superior quality. 
| The Merchant's Magazine for July, 1846.—New York: Freeman Hunt.— 


| 


|Mr. Hunt has not only disabused the world of their surmise that his subjects 
}would necessarily be circumscribed, but has also shewn that his resources are 
lon each occasion more and more copious. ‘The articles are all original, and ot 
the most approved practical utility. 


The Democratic Review for July, 1846.—This exceedingly able periodical 


jhas only just reached us at the twelfth hour. We have not yet had time to look 
jeven at the table of contents, but have had a hasty glance at the portrait of ade- 


Park Theatre.—The main strength of this establishment is broken mto de-}| 


tached parts, although it must be adimitted that much of it adheres to Old Drury’ 
throughout the Summer Season. At present, the accession of Mrs. Hunt is of! 


iparted great Man—General Jackson—executed in Mezzotint in the usual may 


jterly style of Doney 
Ormond, or the Secret Witness —By Charles Brockedon Brown —New 


no sinall importance, as she is on the whole both a clever actress and of great) age - 
versatility of talent; she will never be a greaé actress, because she has a deci-|| * & ont 
ded conventionality of style, too much of the actor's ¢rade in her manner; but jof character ; he has made out a highly interesting tale here, but his princips! 
in lighter parts, such for instance as Fortunio, The Scamp, and such-like, she} |™ale character is not quite in keeping with itself, and he has made the incidents 
pleases greatly. We are glad to learn that the summer scason is paying those! Of the catastrophe harrowing beyond Nature 
who are engaged in the enterprise. H Klosterhewm, or the Mask.— By the English Omum Eater.—New York : Ww 
In ony ‘ 

Bowery Theatre.—Melodrama and Spectacle, the best of the Bowery staples.) Taylor & &o —The days of Ann Radelitle are come again ; sliding panels, s¢- 

are in full blast here. Mr. J. R. Scott as the Indian Chief, in “ Putnam,” and Chet Passages, conscience-stricken murderers, infuriate tyrants, roam over the 


Cony, Blanchard, and the Dog Hector in «The Butcher's dog of Ghent.” {jecenes and we are more and more attracted to the romance and mystery But 
Niblo’s Garden.—Ever attractive, continuously filled to overtiowing, this fine) must be confecsed that the writer has dene bis task ably, and be 

establishment has a nightly benefit throughout the season. The Ravels do net] vores up the feelings, he has well depicted the condition of Germany in the 

seem to require new pieces to draw houses, for the old favourites have renewed) |? eriod of the thirty years war. 

their freshness in public estimation. An immense attraction is expected in the | . ri - 

appearance of Mdlle. Blangy in the dance ; but this we lear, is delayed, untill| Cricketers’ Chronicte. 

the recovery uf Madame Javelli from indisposition. ‘T’he Placide has just term- 

inated an in which he has been exceedingly popular and B . RK H. 

exe have ao doubt 5 se-engagement will be made with him. i} ’ etween two selected Elevens of t e Members of St. George s Cricket 

: ’ ? Club of New York, being residents of the City or its near vicinity. Played ot 

Chatham Theatre—At this theatre Miss Anna Cruise is at pam the great |the St. George's Cricket Ground on Monday June 29th 1846. : 

feature ; she ad playing the — casts of characters as Mrs. Kean, and Mrs.| ‘The match having been deliberately arranged there was hardly any delay!" 

Keeley, and is making a sensation among her auditors. ‘commencing the play, and the first ball in « play” was given at 11 o'clock in 
Greenwich Theatre.—This house has been re-opened under the manag t! the morning. We may designate the parties as Roberts’ and Eyre’s from the 


of Mr. Freer. We understand that it has been well attended. jtwo members who had the charge of selection. ‘The first mentioned won the 
toss and went in, Tinson Sr. and Wheatcroft assuming the bat against the for- 


midable bowling of Winckworth and Wright, from whom they found, full quick- 
ily, there was no child's play to be expected. The veteran ‘Tinson who was 
‘much indisposed was allowed a runner—a convenient help in one sense, but 


Literarp Notices. 


Shores of the Mediterranean, with Sketches of Travel_—By Franais Schroe- 
der.—New York; Harper & Brothers. —This is the utle of a work i two very) causing some confusion and inconvenience in the general play, Wheateroft 
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"Y 4 had but a short life, being bowled out by the accurate Winckworth, for two runs. ROBERTS’ PARTY. 
’ FIRST INNINGS SECOND INNINGS. 
= Guo wishes 9 rons. teak his place and was quickly \Tinson, Sr., c. Crooker, b. Winckworth 6 out..........0. 
reading Roberts now took the bat which he maintained but five balls, when Winckworth Wheatcroft, b. Winckworth........... 2 b. Winckworth...... coe 4 
nt out as lowered his wicket. 3 wickets down, 8 runs. Now came Green, a bold hard Groom, run out......+0.+. Ea ee 0 b Winckworth beet esee O 
given us, hitter, and it was Tinson’s turn to succumb ; he had taken 36 balls in the course 1 b. 
preen, b. Wright Winckwo . Do.... 
of 38 minutes and had made a pretty 2, and four ones, when, making fine|i< © winckworth, b. Wright ..... 0 ¢. Do.,b. Wright....... 0 
patures to long hit he was caught by Crooker at the long field off. 4 wickets, 12 runs-|/Bage, c. Eyre, b. Winckworth..... ee-. 3 b. Winekworth......... 8 
and intro. His place was taken by Sother who was speedily caught at the point by Winck-||Skippon, not our.... ts eeeecteeereeee - 5 ec. Do.,b. Wright....... 9 
T to inter. worth—no increase,—and Bage now came to the bat. Green had made splen-||Vinton, stamped by Tinson, Jr........ 3b. Wright..... b Wine ic 4 4 
originally did play, which was as deservedly admired, a magnificent 3, a 2, and four ones |Warrin, c. Tinson, Jr., b. Wright...... i « —— Jr., b. Winck- ‘ i 
all the attested his prowess, but Wrights unerring hand found him, and lowered his|/py dbury, b. Winckworth ..........-. not ut. 
read, and topsails. 6 wickets, 24 runs. Skippon was his successor at the bat. Bage Byes | 
made al and a 2, and was shewing well for a good inning, buthe was caught Wide—Winckworth 1, Wright 2.. Winckworth ..... 
ss, indeed at the short slips by Eyre, and his career cut short. 7 wickets, 25 runs. Now|, No balls—Winckworth 
dozen or came Vinten, who made a 1 and a 2 and then was stumped by the vigilant andl] 
se highly active Tinson Jr., an admirable wicket-keeper. 8 wickets, 29 runs. Warrin|) EYRE’S PARTY. 3 
it, as well came next to the bat ; he took no fewer than 17 balls in 16 minutes but could lw . » — a SECOND INNINGS. , ~ a 
_||Winckworth, c. Vinten, b. Groom ..... 16 not Out 16 
et. 9 wiekets, 37 runs. Bradbury the last, whe was bowled out by b. Groom ...... Ot 10 
worth, and Skippon brought out his bat after making a fine leg hit of 3, and||Garvin, b. Wheatcroft .............- ae 
"his very two ones. 10 wickets, 38 runs. WheateroR 
— “er ild, c. Tinson, Sr., b. Groom ......+- 
as The Innings was played in 97 minutes and consisted of 29 overs ; a proof 
t handled of splendid bowling. Crooker, c. Wheatcroft, b. Do........ - 0 nine wickets to go down, Fe: 
Moreover At 12:50 Eyre’s party commenced their Innings, Winckworth and Wright||Fyre, not out.......ssseeeeeeseeeeees 10 ua 
one whe assuming the bat, against the bowling of Groom and Sother, but the lattey|/Cammings, b. Wheatcroft ............ 1 
ery, and shortly relinquished to Wheatcroft, whose bowling, as the score shows, was very A. — e. Groom, b. Wheatcroft.... p4 
rudence effective. ‘The two master players—whom we were sorry to see ranged onthel]  Wide.......s.scscccccsssssceses O GEOOM.sseeseeseeesrece 3 
ly use same side—kept together until they had made 32 between them, when Wright _ _— 
was the first to fall, by a beautiful ball from Wheatcroft. He was succeeded) GO 
. The by Bates, after making 11, one of which was a fine 4. Winckworth was not|| Umpires—Messrs. Owen and Downing. 
long in following his loving companion, being immediately afterwards caught at|} “.°” After the above match was played out, a single wicket match was 
haben. short slip by Vinten, without adding to the score. 2 wickets, 32 runs. Garvin||Played between Messrs Downing and Bradbury, of which the following is 
a idatien succeeded him, who after making a 2 hit, was dismissed from further duty by the score = Fe 
Wheatcroft. 3 wickets, 35 runs. Tinson Jr. who succeeded him, was peculiarly Mr. Downing—Ist innings—bowled 
unfortunate, for Wheatcroft demolished him at the first ball. Noincrease. The a socccacscccocsccosoconsooocs E 
lar work, powerful hitter, Wild, now came to the scratch, and Bates had to yield up his: WRccccdesovieccinesvecseccenthestudedenvedsnstdienion 5 
eighteen bat, having his stamps lowered by Groom 5 wickets, 41 runs. In his place!) — 
’ | Mr. Bradbury—Ist innings—bowled out......... 
nbellish- came Nichols. Wild mede a fine 3 and a 2, but Tinson Sr. the wicketkeeper, « 2d not out. 
took him at a ball which he knocked up into the air. 6 wickets, 44 runs. Next! —_ 
Charles came Crooker, whose life was a short one, being speedily caught by Wheat-|, Total 
croft the ~~ a ball No +“ assumed } HANDICAP MATCH. 
bat, and Nic to This day (4th July) a match will be played, according to the custom of the 
m- ets, 51 runs. Cummings sueceeded Nichols, and quickly followed him into rest. George’s Club, on the Cricket Ground of the Club, between two Elevens, 
tirement, being bowled out by Wheatcgoft. 9 wickets, 55 runs. A.W | isting of the first 22 members who shall come on. the = 
s Month- came last, who made one run, and then was caught at the point by Groom. generally much amusement from this match. 
tly boast Eyre who had maintained his bat manfully, making his seore up to 10, of which) | 
ou there were three twos, brought his bat ont. 10 wickets, 59 runs. | D> We are becoming curious to know when the Return Matches between 
This inning was played in 90 minutes, in the course of which 23 overs were) the St. George's Second and their First Elevens, and the Second and First 
bewled. |Elevens of the Union Club of Philadelphia are respectively to come off. 
om In ten minutes Roberts’ party commenced their second mnings, Groom and 
subjects MATCH BETWEEN THE COBOURG AND DARLINGTON CLUBS. 
Vinten assuming the bats against the same formidable bowling as before, and) . ; : 
rees are Played at Darlington, June 1Sth, 1846. 
with a worse commencement, for Groom bowed to the stroke of Winckworth; - 
1, and of Vv sok 21 balls from! DARLINGTON CLUB. 
before a run was made. Roberts took his place Vinten te 21 s frow| FIRST INNINGS. SECOND sNWENeS. 
which he made a score of four, and then received his dismissal at the hands of J Bailey, b. Buck, c. Corrigall. 10 stumped out by Corrigall....... 36 
eriodical Wright. 2 wickets, 4 runs. ‘T'inson Sr. then took up the play, with Groom to, Fil. Cubitt, b. Buck, c. Daintrie. 0 b. Corrigall seeeee Se 
e to look run for him, and Roberts was bowled out by Wright after making three. 3 J. H. Holmes, run out......... 6 leg before wicket ........ acon & 
; T.C. Sutton, b. Buck, c. Daintrie 7 b. Ruttan........... 
wishets, 19 rune. Green took his place, and made cix single hits, but was stip, Cubitr, b. do........-.- b. Corrigall, Burnham 1 
ual mas length caught at the point by Winekworth. 4 wickets, 24 runs. Wheatcroft! J. Stephens, leg before wicket .. 0 b. do...... ee © 
wrs his successor. ‘Tinson had run his score up to 11, m which were a3 and) D. Sutton, c. G. Buck ......... © b. Standey ..ccccccccccscesece 6 
__New two twos, but his runner, Groom, was run out in attempting to make a fifth run)! Brodie, run OUt ....-s-eeees 2 BD. dOsssscecreeeececeeeeecees 7 $ 
escriber off a fine hit by Wheatcroft. 5 wickets, 29 runs. Sother succeeded Tinson, 
rincipal Sr. Wheatcroft was bowled out by Winckworth without adding to the score,||J, Heal, not out........ 
ncidents and was succeeded by Bage, and Sother was in the same predicament, being’ | F Byes ...... 
caught at the bowling end by Winckworth. Skippon was his successor. Bage No balls Wide and no balls......... 5 
naintamed his Dat wel and made hin score up and 83,08 Teal 
sels, se- Winckworth lowered his stumps. 8 wickets, 43 runs. arrin took his place, || COBOURG CLUB. - 
wer the but Tinson, Jr. caught him out at the wicket. 9 wickets, 49 runs. Bradbury! FIRST INNINGS, SECOND INNINGS. 
». But was the last, and brought his bat out, for Skippon after making a score of 9, was||Daintrie, b. F. Cubitt, c.Stephens 1b. Sutton, c. Bailey..... esccece | 
caught at the point by Winckworth. 10 wickets, 49 runs. Howard, b. do... 
y in the This inning took up 103 minutes, and 29 overs were bowled \Corrigall, >. Cubitt............ 20 b. Sutton ceesnethd 8 
Eyre’s party now wanted but 29 runs to win, which they did with ease and /Ruttan, run 7 Cubitt, c. 0 
with 9 wickets to go down, but not without dem olishing Wright, who was caught|/R. Buck, b. Cubitt............ 4  b. Sutton, c. Sutton....... esses 3 
by Wheateroft at the point. Tremain, b. do....... eeeceees - © Chatterton, b. Sutton, c. Sutton. 1 
Wright on the same side were almost beyond the possibility of equipoise within) jyrnham, b. Sutton, ¢. Holmes . 12. b. Cubitt .......ss.cscsseeeeee I 
Cricket the bounds of the club ; but nevertheless there is not much at which to cavil.| Stanley, b. do., c. Heal ........ 3  b. Sutton, c. Stephens.......... 9 
ived ot The Fielding, however, on Eyre’s side was superior to that of the other party,|| Byes 1 Byes 
and on this head, as well as on that of the practice of bowling in the Club, we, Total 
elay in have already spoken pretty much at large. These are the chief deficiencies in, 64 + 
ock m the St. George's Club generally, and we fear they will only be fully awake The Darlington Club won by 25 runs. We learn from the Toronto “ Ca- 
mn the to the truth of our remark, from the defeats they may receive on those accounts nadian,” (from which paper the above score is compiled), that during the 
‘on the solely. |jeecond innings of the pe > pees was very slippery, in 
| ‘ . . “ee . | consequence of a heavy shower having fallen between innings. Bailey, in 
he for It is said that this match will shortly be tried again , with some little altera-| -unning, tumbled on his wicket, which caused the umpires to Yad — 
quick- tion with the intent to make the balance a little more nice. | to whether he was out or not: but the Darlington Club won by five runs, 
ho was The following is the Score.— [exclusive of the 20 which Mr. Bailey made after his fall. 
e, but 


atcroft 


| 
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ERTAEN ATTENTIONS IN LETTER-WRITING._ 


The neglect of the following pou's m our letters often produces inconveni 


DR. BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 


Security to the Patrons 6f Brandreth’s Puls. 


ence and trouble, and not seldom more seriousevil. ‘They ought to be mapress-\_ NEW LABELS. 


ed upon, and practised by, learners. 


1. Attain and preserve a legible signature. Many letters miscarry or remai| 


unanswered from the mapossibility of making out who wrote them. Your address 
should also be written as carefully and |egibly as your signature. 

2. Sign your Christian or first name /ud/, that your sex may be known toa 
stranger, to whom-you write. Siguing by the initial letter only is a slovenly prae- 
tice, and often produces ludicrous mistakes in the answer received. Ladies are 
vaddressed Esquire,’ gentlemen * Mrs.” or Miss.’ 


3. In every letter, or even card. get the habit of giving your address full, as 
for the post-office. Some people think that if they do so ouce it is enough, and) 
the second letier comes dated, it may be, * London.’ If the tirst has been mislasd) 
or destroyed, and their number is forgotten, to say nothing of their street, they, 
cannot be surprised if they get no answer. They write another letter, wondes-| 
ing that you have written ; ‘haé letter too dated + Landon.’ 

4. When you write a proper nae of person, place, or thing, recollect that, 
if it be carelessly andiliegibly written, the context gives the reader no help.| 
‘Therefore get the habit of writing such words plaimly, almost in print hand, if! 
you would not cause your correspondent the trouble and loss of time of writing) 
to you again, to request you to do the very thing which you ought to have donc 
at first. 

5. Cail to mind to whom you are writing, when you come to announce your-| 
self at the end of your letter. Very inany people are too familiar. ‘This is al-| 
ways offensive : the respectful, even beyond the necessary, never is so. + Yours} 
truly’ suits well equals in age aud siation. + Yours faithfully’ is a little more} 
respectful. ‘Yours respectfully’ is proper to seniors and persous above you im 
statien, when you know them well. ‘ Your obedient servant’ is proper to aii| 
strangers, and eondition. But guod sense and right feeling will, in the cireum-| 
stances, always suggest the right expressions. Above all, avoid the over-familiar. 

6. Always use an invelope, andseal with waz, when in the least on cere- 
mony. 

7. Always, when you request an answer in a matter of your own, enclose a 
pos stamp, or more if necessary. A ready-stamped and addressed envelope 
is still better. This attention neglected, tells seriously on persons who have in- 
formation to furnish which others are interested to obtam. <A friend of ours, 
who has acquired some notoricty through the newspapers im consequence of a 

uliar contrivance in: the domestic art, tells us that he reeeives a great nem- 
ane letters wishing to know all about it, and not in one of them a postage stamp 
for his answer—itself a pretty heavy taxupon him. 


RISE OF THE MULGRAVE FAMILY 

The first diving-bell we read of was nothing but a very large kettle, sus 
pended by ropes, with the mouth downwunds, aid planks to sit on, fixed in the 
middle of its concavity. ‘Two Grecks at ‘Toledo, in 1588, made an experiment 
with iibefore the emperor Charles’. They descefidled in it,witha lighted candly,.e! 
a considerable depth. In 1683, William Phipps, the son of a blacksmith, fofteed) 
rE a for unloadirig a rich Spanth ship sunk on the coast of Hispaniola | 
Cc If. gave him a vessel with every thing necessary for his enters 
but being unsuccessful, he returned im great poverty. He then endeavored t 


Dy The New Labels on a Single Box of the Genuine Brandreth’s Pills, 


contan 5063 LETTERS!!! 


BRANDRETH'S PILLS RELIABLE. Lert no one suppose that the Brandreth’s Pills are 

always the same. They are. They can never be otherwise. The prmeiples upes whieb 

they are made are so wnerring, that a million pounds conid be made per day withont the mos; 
emote possibility of a minake occurring. Get the cesuine, that is all, aud the medicine wil] 
ve you full satiafection 

Whea the blood is im ae unsound condition, it ts as reedy for untection, as land ploughed and 
to receive the ell tied gram. Those who are wise, will therefore commence the 
purification of their blood without delay , and these who are alresdy attacked with sickness 
should do the seme. 

Ladies showld use Brandreth’s Pills frequently. They will eusare them from severe sick 
jaess of the stomach, and generally speaking, entirely prevent ut. The Brawdreth’s Pilly ave 
barmiess. They merease the powers of life , they do not depress them. Females will find 
them to seewre that state of health which every mother wishes to enjoy. [a costiveness, so 
often prevaleat at an interesting period, the Brandreth Pills are a safe and effectual remedy 

There is no med:cine so safe as this, it ¢ more easy than castor oil, and is now generally used 
by numerous ladies through thetr confinement. Dr. Brandseth ean refer to many of our first 
physicians wh recommend his Pills to their patients, to the exclusion of all other purgatives, 

d the Pills, being composed entirely of herbs or vegeteble metter, purify the blood, and carry 
ff the corrupt humors of the body. in a manuer so simple as to give every day ease and plea 
are. 

SILALY SEASON 

There ts mot a man, women, of child, bat should take medicine at this season of the year, 
but moge especially a! this present time: for there probably were wever so many causes existing 
at one period a< there are now, so likely to prodece a state of sickness. The repeated changes 
in the atmosphere, by acting as they do upon the comstitation, ard quality of the blood mself, 
ive occasion for the most fatal and maliguant disorders. The bile becomes, aad often without 
any warping, in inost acrimonious condyiion from these repeated changes, and uf the stomach 
aud bowels have been megtected prevcously. the first syarptoms require mamediate attention. 
Evea those who have » healthy disposition of body, are subject to sickness under these ciream- 
tanees. Therefore to prevent any donger, we ough! earefully to guard against a costive state 

f om bowels. Onee or twice they shoald be evacuated in tweaty-four hours. There ae 
causes which produce uahealthy blood . sometimes it may greet, at others 
whey the system ts im a st 
to a litewary undertmking can produce it im off eases where many persods have to be seen and 

kemte, which producing servons excitement, is a fertile source of unhealthy blood occa 
joni that slaw nervous fever which has carted off some of our best mes, men martye to 


te of fullness tt can take place from sudden joy ; close application 


repetation, but which a knowledge of che powers of Brandreth’s Pills would have pre 
weated.- “Those who desire to secure their health, under almost auy adverse cir®umstances, con 
hl se by Waving Brandreth’s Pills on head, amd at once reursting to them when the first feelings 
jot disorder take place im their bodies. As chis advice is ased so will the health be. The time 
yet le whea aman the makes cood medicine shall be honoured more thay he whods an 
adept the art of war. 
PURIFICATION 

It ts asettied creed oli correct medical jurisprudence, that unless the blood is kept free 

frou unperities, the whole system umst inevitably becoune disessed. Whea the blood becoines 


4 i@logued, ad mewes throug 
jJelogged, and mewes throu h the veims and arteries with a sluggish motion, we may rest 


another vessel; but failing, he got a subscription, to which the Duke of 


Alberinarle contributed. Ju 1687, Phipps set sail us asinp of 200 toys, having) 


previously engaged to divide the according to the twenty shares of which) 
the subscription consisted. At first, all his labors proved fruitless ; but at last.) 
when he seemed almost to despair, he was fortunate enough to bring up so much} 
treasure, that he returned to England with the value of £200,000. Of this sum} 
he got about £20,006. and the Dake of Albermarle €90,000. Phipps was, 
knighted by the king, and laid the foundation of the fortunes of the present noble; 
house of Mulgrave. Since that time, diving-bells have beeu very often ew- 
ployed.— Mechanics’ Maga>rne. 
Goodness of Heart.—There was a great master among the Jews who bad 
his scholars consider and tel! him what was the best way wherein a mat should 
always keep. One came and said that there was nothing better than a good eye, 
which means in their language a liberal and contented mind; another said a 
good companion was the best thing m the world ; a third said a good neaghbour| 
was the best thing he could desire; and a fourth preferred a man that could! 
forsee things to come, that is, a wese person. But at last came in one Dleazer,) 
and he said a good heart was better than them all. ‘True, said the master ; thou 
hast comprehended in two words all that the rest have said ; for he that hath aI 
ood heart will be both contented, and a good companion, and a good neigh-| 
ur, and will easily see what is fit to be done by him. Let every man then 
seriously labour to find in himself a sincerity and uprightness of heart at all) 
times, and that will save him abundance of other labour —Bishop Patrick. j 
Convivial Blunders.—It is, of might have been, recorded in the opera of Jose-! 
3 Molaris, that a person at a public dinner, who had drank to the health of} 
the Adelphi, which had been proposed in honour of the two brothers, the Duke} 
of Wellington and the Marquis of Wellesley, but who probably unagined that! 
the toast had some relation to the ‘Health of Towns Commission,’ rese and] 
proposed the health of his own «quarter of the town—Charing Cross. Of the) 
same nature was the mistake of the Mr. foole of a former day, when the lord) 
mayor, at a dinner given to the Freuc! ambassador, proposed the health of the; 
three consuls. ‘This toast was repeated by Mr. ‘Toole’s predecessor, as the 
Health of the three per cent. consols. Hip, hip, hip, hurrah !"—Amos’s Adran- 
tage of a Classwal Education. 


| 


TO BOSTON, ca NEWPORT & PROVIDENCE DIRECT. 

The well-known and popular steamers MASSACHUSETTS aad RHODE ISLAND, of 1000) 
tors each, built expressly for Long Island Soand, and by their construction, great streagth, aad! 
powerful exyines, are especially adapted to tts navigation, ow leave each place regularly every| 
aflernoou exeept Sunday. | 

Passengers from Boston in the Mail Train take the steamer at Providence shout 6 P| 
M., and arrive in New York early the following morning. Those from New York leave Pier} 
No. 1, Battery Place, at 5 P.M., reach Providence also early the vext morning, and proceed in| 
the Morning Wesis for Boston, after a comforbable nights rest on board che Stecmer, (in priv aol 
state rooms if desired), without e‘ther of Ferry or of being disturbed at Miduight to change! 
from Boats to Cars, an annoyance so wach complaiued of, especially by Ladies and Families 
travelling in other lives between New York and Saveon. | 

The RHODE ISLAND, Capt. Winchester, leaves New York on Monday, Wednesday, and 


Friday. 

The MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Power, leaves New York on Tuesday, Thursday, and Sa 
turday. 

The Boats, going and returning, will land at Newport, and this is now found to be the cheap- 
@st, Most conyenient, and expeditious route for Fall River, Taunton, and New Bedford passea- 


For Passage, Berchs, State Rooms, or Freight, application may be made in Boston, at Red- 
ding & Co., No. 8 State Street, and at the Depot of the Boston and Providence Railroad. In 
Providence, to the Agent at the Depot at ladia Point, and in New York of the Agents oa the 
Wharf, aud at the Offiey of the Company, No. 10 Battery Place. Jiy4-Om. 


las ured that sickness, with its coace aitant twain of evils, is about to easee. The utmost care 
greatest precastion are therefore wecessary, and the «vstem shroald be closely watched 
hd se who generally provide themselves with mild and aperient physte, should give a pre- 
Sconce to sach as are of a strictly vegetable aature. Brandreth s Vecetable Universal Pills ap- 
pear to be the warversal favorte, as they eve composed entirely of Vegetables and co-operate so 
effectually —cleansing the system—purifying the blood aad removing undne biliary seere- 


LEF?-OFF WAKDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 
THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies aud Cieatlemea who wish to dispose of thei 
feft-off wardrobe and furniture. By seadinif a line to the subscriber's residence, through the 


Post Office, 1t will be promptly atteuded vo, 
J. LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up-stairs. 
Ladies cau be attended to by Mos. J. Leveustyn. Shy 
J.T. WILLISTON, 
DEALER IN WaTones, (wholesale and retail), 
No. 1 Cortiandt-st., (UI? STAIRS), Cor. Broadway, New York. 


ALL Watches sold at this establishinent, warranted to perform well, or the money refunded. 
Watches, Clocks, Musical Boxes, and Jewe iry, repaired ua the best manner at the lowest prices. 
Arrangements have been made with Mr. Wa. A. Gamble, whose reputation as watch repairer 
is uasurpassed, having beea eugayed foc years the most celebrated maaufactories im 
rope, evables him to repair the most complicated work that can be produced 

Trade werk promptly done om reasouable . T. WILLISTON, 

Noy. Sly. No. 1 Courtlaudt-st.. Up Staurs 

ALEXANDER WATSON, 
“NOTARY PUBLIC AND COMMISSIONER OF DEEDS, ATTORNEY AND COUN- 
SELLOR AT LAW. Offiee Nv. 77 Street: Mouse No. 426 Broome Street. Office 
hours from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. A. W. will take Acknowledgments of Deeds and other instru 
ments in all parts of the City without any extra charge My 241, 


NGLO-AMERICAN FREE CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE THE MAR 
f\ TYR.—This Church, designed for the more immediate benefit of British 
Emigrants and English Residents, is open every Lord’s-day for Divine Service, 
at No. 410 Broadway, corner of Canal-st., at 10 1-2 a.w., 3 1-2 pom, and at 
7-1-2 o'clock inthe evening. Seats Free 
LAP-WELDED 

BOLLER FLUES, 

16 PERT LONG, AND FRom | 1-2 INCHES To 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 

Can be obtained only of the Patentee, THOS. PROSSER, 
28 Platt Street, N.Y. 


O LEASE,—In the fiourishing county of Seanharuis, a Taunery in full working or- 

der, with two dwelling houses, out-houses, back sheds, &., situated on the Kiver 
t. Lawrence, about a mile below the entrance of the Beauharnis Canal, from which 
boats reach Montreal intwo hours There is no other Tannery within 20 miles. 

The stock consisting of Sole, Harness, and Upper Leather, together with Bark and 
Wood, can be had at a valuation on reasonable terms by furnishing approved security. 
Apply (if by letter, post-paid.) to Wm. E. Crossley, on the premises. 

eauhurnois, April 16, i846. My2-2m. 


CONSTIPATION (COSTIVENESS) DESTROYED. a 
WITHOUT MEDICINES, INJECTIONS, OR BATHS. 
Discovery recently made in France, 
BY M. WARTON. 

RICE 30 cents, Fifth English Edition, translated from the 23d French. Sold at the 
National Depot of Warton, of Paris, No. 152 William Street, New York ; also, by 
r. John Milhau, No. 183 Broadway ; Mr. ©. H. Ring, corner of Broadway and John 
; Messrs. Wyatt & Ketchum, 12) Fulton Street ; and in Broeklyn, by Mr. Charles 

, 148 Fulton St. my 1¢-3m° 
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